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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


One of the most striking testimonies to 
the truthfulness and great merits of Mrs. 
Stowe’s admirable work, as illustrating that 
huge iniquity—SiaveEry, is to be found in 
the avidity with which it is bought up in the 
South, and in the eulogies which the wiser 
portion of the pro-slavery press have pro- 
nounced upon it. It may not be known, 
generally, that the slaveocracy exercise the 

reatest vigilance in excluding from the 
iterature destined to meet the eye of society 
in the slave States, every passage that tends, 
in the remotest degree, to place the negro on 
the same footing as his master; that asserts 
his rights as a man; or that attacks, in any 
shape, their cherished institution. This 
obtains to an extent scarcely credible. 
Well-known hymns are emasculated for 
Southern circulation, and even the Bible 





length, finding they could not prevent its 
passing into the possession of the public, 
they condescended to grant permission to the 
bookstore keepers to sell it openly; when, 
forthwith, flaming advertisements heralded 
its coming. One of the booksellers is re- 
ported to have said that the taste of the 
people was truly unaccountable, for whilst 
they manifested a perfect rage for Unele 
Tom’s Cabin, they would hardly look at any 
of the works written to counteract its influ- 
ence. Yet it has been made the subject of 
the coarsest abuse. Pro-slavery has spite- 
fully criticised it; recklessly denounced it; 
wilfully misrepresented it; and audaciously 
belied it, without succeeding in either dimi- 
nishing its circulation, or weakening the 
effect of the truth which the book teaches. 
The impression it has produced on the liberal 
mind is, that slavery is an incalculable evil, 
in which the Southern people are so involved 


itself does not escape sacrilege. In certain | by law, education, habit, intellect, prejudice 
States of the South there exist vigilance | and pride, that while every legitimate means 
Committees, self-constituted, whoge business | should be employed for its eradication, they 
is to look after the orthodoxy of the people, |are yet entitled to forbearance, brotherly 


on the subject of slavery. They keep a' 
watch on strangers; inspect new books; 
overhaul heretical papers, and in various 
ways exercise a general surveillance over 
their fellow-citizens. ‘‘Uncle Tom,” it seems, 
has given these pro-slavery Cerberuses an 
enormous amount of ne and caused 
them proportionate anxiety, At first, they | 
attempted to stop its circulation in one of 
the principal cities of the South. But the 
book made its way in spite of them. It was 
published and circulated clandestinely. At 





kindness and charity, though not exempt 
from a fearful responsibility. 

In quoting a few criticisms on the work, 
from the fairer-minded and more fearless 
section of the Southern press, we are chiefly 
moved by a desire tu refute the assertions of 
that portion of the English press, which, to 
its shame, has striven with its might to make 
the incidents in Uncle Tom’s Cabin pass as 
exaggerations. What testimony to the con- 
trary can be more conclusive than that of 
persons who are living in the midst of 
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slavery; breathing its very atmosphere; 
dwelling in its very towns; and advocating 
it every day of their lives? The first is from 
the Georgetown Herald, one of the oldést- 
established newspapers of Virginia. Here 
is what it says :— 


‘** Good books, like good actions, best explain | 


themselves,’ and in the work before ms, the 
‘ good’ is quite comprehensive enough to insure 
its appreciation; but we are so accustomed to 
accounts of the ‘horrors of slavery,’ we re- 
peatedly have before us such lacerating descrip- 
tions of floggings and burnings to death, done 
under its black shadow, that it is necessary to 
explain that Uncle Tom’s Cabin consists of no 





such dreadful details. It is at once an impartial 
statement of the case as regards slavery, and a 
gracefully-told tale of human life and human | 
hearts, glowing with heavenly colours, and full | 
of the force and power which nature and truth | 
impart. The delineation of character is as| 


‘From numerous statements, newspaper para- 
graphs, and rumours, we supposed the book was 
all that fanaticism and heresy could invent, and 
were therefore greatly prejudiced against it. But, 
on reading it, we cannot refrain from saying that 
it is a work of more than ordinary moral worth, 
and is entitled to consideration. We do not re- 
gard it as ‘a corruption of moral sentiment,’ and 
a gross ‘libel on a portion of our people.’ The 
authoress seems disposed to treat the subject 
fairly, though in some particulars the scenes are 
too highly coloured and too strongly drawn from 
the imagination. The book, however, may lead 
its readers at a distance to misapprehend some of 
the general and better features of ‘ Southern life 
as it is,’ (which, by the way, we as an individual 
prefer to Northern life,) yet it is a perfect mirror 
of several classes of people ‘ we have in our mind’s 
eye,’ who are not free from all ‘the ills flesh is 
heir to.” It has been feared that the book would 
result in injury to the slaveholding interests of the 
country; but we apprehend no such thing, and 


simple as it is exquisite in its touches. In the) hesitate not to recommend it to the perusal of our 
‘haughty Southron’ of New Orleans, of French friends, and the public generally. 


and aristocratic English descent, with his generous: ‘Mrs. Stowe has exhibited a knowledge of 
sympathies and lavish liberality, as well as in the many peculiarities of Southern society, which is 


soul-grinding planter whose heart has reached really wonderful/ when we consider that she is a 








— Sitieormaas 


A 


the last stage of callosity in the exercise of irre- | 
sponsible power, and no less in the serene but | 
active and practical Quaker matron of the North, | 
than in the languid lady of the Italian latitudes, | 


wearied to apathy by the satiety of wealth, we! 


can trace the varied and combined influences o 
nature and circumstance. Character, whether in 
black, delicately discriminated by this gifted pen, | 
the stern integrity and torching piety of the 
hero, ‘ Uncle Tom,’ claim our sincere respect ; 
the graceful and ingenious quadroons interest us 
immediately ; the New England lady is a very 
ideal of respectable old maidenhood; and the 
natural droliery of the negro character admits a 
clown into the corps dramatique; while our 
tenderest sympathies are awakened by the trem- 
bling sensibility and angelic nature of the beautiful 


little ‘ Evangeline,’ and in each and all we recog- | 


nise real portraits from the great gallery of 
Nature. There are some most life-like home 
scenes and conversations, and the changes and 
turn of the letters are managed with an ease and 
grace which, with the elegance of the style, give 
the book a charm as a merely literary and 
artistic performance. We shall merely premise 
that the tale runs in so fluent a stream that 
detached extracts must needs lose much of their 
force and beauty when read apart from the 
‘ before and after.’ ’’ 

The moral of this criticism is, that ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” is an impartial statement of 
the case as regards slavery. 

The next witness is the Jefferson Inquirer, 
ublished at Jefferson City, in that State. 
he paper is a warm supporter of the new 

President and Vice-president. The writer 
commences his remarks with a ‘‘ Well!” as 
though, having read the work, he had heaved 
a sigh as he sate down to criticise it. 

** Well, like a good portion of ‘ the world and 

the rest of mankind,’ we have read the book of 





Mrs. Stowe, bearing the above title. 


Northern lady by birth and residence. 

‘We hope, then, before our friends form any 
harsh opinions of the merits of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ and make up any judgment against us for 
pronouncing in its favour, (barring some objec- 


tions to it,) that they will give it a careful perusal ; 
‘and, in so speaking, we may say that we yield to 


no man in his devotion to Southern rights and 


, interests.’’ 


We would willingly lengthen this portion 
of our article, did we not deem it more impor- 
tant to introduce here a notice of the.severe 
rebuke which Lord Denman has administered 
to the pro-slavery criticism on ‘* Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” which has appeared in the Times, 
and to the pro-slavery articles which have 
disfigured the recent productions of one 
of the most talented writers of the day. To 
these we propose to refer, in a special article, 
in our next number. For the present, we lay 
before our readers the following beautiful 
Dedication penned by Lord Denman, as a 
preface to a small pamphies containing his 
lordship’s noble papers, recently contributed 
to the Standard, and relating to ‘* Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” and its critics. 


¥ 
“TO MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


‘¢ Madam,—Some of the friends to the extinc- 
tion of slavery imagine that the cause may be 
promoted by publishing some occasional papers, 
recently sent by me to the Standard London 
newspaper. I venture to inscribe the collection 
with your honoured name, 

‘*Not that you can doubt the complete success 
of your noble work; but I wish to bear witness 
that the feeling excited is not a merely ephemeral 
emotion. I cannot doubt that it will gain strength 
and consistency, as it commands more attention 
and leads to deeper reflection. I have been de- 
lighted to find it making its way in France as 
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surely as in England, a translation furnishing the| ‘‘ One of the most extraordinary topics on which 
JSeuillette of one of the most popular Parisian | English writers have chosen to dilate, is the diffi- 
journals, and its subject the common topic in | culty which American slaveholders would en- 
public carriages. France appears to say of it what | counter in the attempt to emancipate the men 
one of her finest poets said of the eloquence of one | and women whom they now hold in bondage—as 
of her greatest orators :— |if those difficulties were the result of discoveries 

‘Ce n’était point un foudre qui s’égare, /made in London, and had wholly escaped notice, 

C’était un glaive aux mains de la Vertu.’ | where they are most known—as if it were neces- 





But in England there are symptoms calculated to sary to dissuade the miser from parting with his. 


mislead. First, the open defence of slavery by | money, or find reasons for convincing the usurper 
some of our most popular and influential writers. | that he ought not to lay down his power. Of all: 
For the unaccountable part they have been in- the many thousand English who have risen from 
duced to take in the great process now going on | the perusal of ‘ Uncle Tom,’ with the fervent hope 
between mankind and the owners of and traders | that it may speedily effect the extinction of slavery, 
in slaves, we, the public, feel the deepest grief, | not one believes that it can be effected—few think 
but no alarm as to the ultimate result. The in- it ought to be attempted—without the supreme 
fluence which has been found paramount in so | authority of the United States. The great ob- 





many cases is in this powerless, as the withy twisted | 
around the strong man’s arm. 

‘* We owe thanks to Lord Carlisle, for bringing 
to your notice the only error (as far as I know) 
that your book contains. You have fully repaired 
the injustice which you had done to some of our 
English institutions; but I hope he will forgive 
me expressing the great surprise I felt at his com- 
paring your important work with some tales of 
fiction, popular among ourselves, which claim no 
higher end or aim than the agreeable employment 
of a vacant hour. 

— ‘Who but rather turns 
To heaven’s broad fire his unconstrained view, 
Than to the glimmering of a waxen flame ? 
Who that from Alpine heights his labouring eye 
Darts round the wide horizon, to descry 
Nilus or Ganges, with his wasteful tide 
— cities, states, through empires black with 

shade, 

And continents of sand, would turn his view 
‘lo mark the windings of a scanty rill 
That murmurs at his feet ?” 


‘* Still less should I have reckoned the present 
a fit occasion for eulogising the works of writers 
who are working hard for the maintenance of 
slavery. 

‘* 1 believe that few will think with his lordship, 
that your characters are borrowed from any other 
novelist. He admits, indeed, that one is original. 
If the reader exclaim with astonishment, ‘ What ! 
only one?’ I am disposed to answer, ‘ No, not 
one.’ Not only Topsy, but Eliza Harris, who 
incurs every pain and danger to save her child | 
from slavery, and the hapless parent, who plunges 
both her infant and herself into the deep waters, 
to escape that fate worse than death, and the 
agonies of Uncle Tom and his heroic patience— 
all are mere copies, but faithful-ones, of the great 
original, Nature. 

‘* Perhaps it is wrong to ascribe the importance 
I do to the efforts of pro-slavery writers, but I 
cannot record without deep and bitter grief, a 
grief proportioned to my respect for their general 
great merits, my disappointment at the line they 
have so unexpectedly taken, and think of the re- 
morse they themselves would feel if they should 
be the means of prolonging the life of slavery one 
hour. That single hour might give birth to) 
thousands of slaves who might have been born free, | 


and condemned them to a life of enforced labour | 








nd degradation, and the death of ‘ Uncle Tom.’ | 





* ‘This was no thunderbolt, in chaos fulling wide, 
But an avenging sword that flashed in Virtue’s 
hands.—Eb. 


B 


|long existed, and been tolerated. 


stacle to its abolition lies in the fact, that it has so 
It has now 
sufficiently lost its hold upon our habits, to be 
estimated at its real worth, and ¢hat is so plainly 
revealed to us by your sober and truthful de- 
lineation, that we cannot in conscience suppress 
our sincere convictions and honest wishes. 1 trust, 
all barriers will ere long be carried by those great 
powers which command my warmest admiration, 
while their employment engages my most cordial 
respect and reverence. 

** Nice, Dec. 1, 1852.”’ 


We referred in our last to the popularity of 
this work in Germany. Our friend, C. P.. 
Heyder, of Frankfort, writes thus in reference 
to it:— 

‘“¢¢ UncLE Tom’s Carn’ is quite the rage- 
in Germany. It is the only fashionable read- 
ing. It is devoured, in the absolute signi- 
fication of the term. The women, especially, 
of every degree, and of every gradation of 
intelligence, are interested in it. They lite- 
rally snatch it out of one another’s hands. 
It is, indeed, a magnificent work, in every 
respect calculated to awaken the lethargic, to 
vivify the Christian sympathies, and to pre- 
pare the mind to agitate for the purpose of 
converting good sentiment into action in 
favour of the negro. The impression is widely 
diffused that something ought to be done: 
that it would be a great pity so favourable 
an opportunity should be lost. We feel that 
it is the opportune moment for us to bestir 
ourselves, and to bring forward some salutary 
measure to promote the desired end.” 


‘* DENMAN,”’ 








THE LEMMON SLAVE-CASE. 


In our last, and under the head of “ Illus- 
trations of American Slavery,” we recorded 
an incident which had recently happened in 
New York, involving the fate of eight 
coloured persons, slaves, alleged to be the 
property of a man named Lemmon, who had 
brought them from Virginia to that city, on 
his way with them to Texas. These persons 
were conducted into the presence of Judge 
Paine, (on habeas corpus, ) and their liberation 
from slavery was demanded under certain 
2 








neem some 

















-up by Lemmon, and Judge Paine found 


Acts then set forth. A counter-plea was set 


it necessary to adjourn the case for considera- 
tion, as it involved points of great importance. 
The New York and other American news- 
apers received since our last, bring us the 
reek of Judge Paine. ‘The case seems to 
have been very ably argued on both sides, 
but the pleadings, though deeply interesting, 
and full of valuable illustrations of the system, | 
are too voluminous for insertion in our, 
columns. We will, therefore, present our) 
readers with an abstract. 
The main point insisted upon by Lemmon’s 
counsel, Mr. Lapaugh, was, that by the law 
of nations, an owner of a slave may, either 
from necessity, or in absence of all intention 
to remain, pass with such slave through a 
State where slavery is not legalised, on his| 
way from one slave State to another, and 
that mong such transit through the free. 
State, the slave cannot assert his freedom. 
Judge Paine, in his charge, admitted that 
this was the principle involved in the cases 
which had been cited, and proceeded then to 
consider it. In each case the right of transit 
was founded upon the law of nations, and was 
not asserted to be derived from the provision of 
the constitution of the United States respect- 
ing fugitive slaves. Now the most eminent 
writers on the law of nations certainly agreed, 
that strangers have a right to pass, with their 
property, eenth the territories of a nation ; 
and there could be no doubt but that this 
right, which exists between States wholly 
foreign to each other, likewise existed, at 
least as a natural right, between the States 
which compose the Union. The point to be 
considered, however, was how far this right 
became modified, or annulled, by the law of 
nations, when the property which the 
stranger wished to take with him was a slave. 
Now, these writers not only do not speak of 
a right to pass through a foreign country 
with slaves as property, but, on the contrary, 
unanimously concur in asserting, that by the 
law of nature alone, NO ONE CAN HAVE A 
PROPERTY IN SLAVES. They also hold, 
that even when slavery is established by the 
local Jaw, a man cannot have that full and 
absolute property in a person, which he may 
have in an inanimate thing. It must, there- 
fore, be conceded, that the right of a stranger 
to pass through a country with merchandise 
or property, did not extend that right to the 
ticular and exceptional case of property 
in slaves. Property inanimate could have no 
rights. A man converted into property, that 
is, becoming a slave, did not therefore lose 
his natural rights, though, as a consequence 
of his condition, he might, for the time being, 
be deprived of the power of asserting and | 
exercising them. Hence, with regard to 
property inanimate, the law of nations had to 
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the case of slave property, a right in which 
was not recognised by that law, the law 
of nature had to be considered with refer- 
ence to tie right of the man—the slave ; when 
his owner found himself, from necessity, in a 
country where slavery is neither legalised 
nor upbeld by law. The writers on the law 
of nations uniformly maintain this prin- 
ciple, namely, that by the law of nations all 
men are free, and that where slavery is not 
established and upheld by the law of the 
State, there can be no slave: also, that by 
the law of nature, one race of men is not 
more subject to be reduced to slavery than 
another. When considering, therefore, the 
case of a master and his slave in a free 
State, where slavery is not upheld, the prin- 
ciples of the law of nature were to be taken 
into view; and according to them the master 
and his slave must be dealt with, as the 
master could claim nothing except by virtue 
of this law. He claims, then, under it, a right 
to pass through the country, which right is 
conceded. But, in addition, he claims to 
take his slave with him, on the plea that the 
man is his property. By the same law, 
however, under which he claims this right, 
it cannot exist, because the law of nature 


says, that there can be no property in a slave. 


Under it, too, the slave has his rights, as well 
as his master, and it is as much the right of 
the former to be free, as it is the master’s to 
pass through the country. It is therefore 
clear, that the slave having a right to his 
freedom, the master cannot have a right to 
take him with him. 

The learned Judge then proceeded to point 
out a serious flaw in the plea set up by the 
respondent’s counsel, who, on behalf of his 
client, Lemmon, laid stress upon the fact of 
his having entered New York State from 
necessity. Now the law had laid it down 
that the particular necessity must be set 
forth. This the respondent had not done, 
and therefore no necessity had been proved. 
But however this might be, a State might 
rightfully pass laws forbidding the entrance 
or the bringing of slaves into its territory. 
On this point the laws of the State of New 
York were, to his (Judge Paine’s) mind, free 
from all uncertainty. These not only do not 
uphold or legalise a property in slaves within 
the limits of the State, but render it impossible 
that within them such property can exist, 
except in the single instance of fugitives from 
labour, under the constitution of the United 
States. 

The Judge then proceeded to expound the 
law on this point, and as it is important to 
record the same, we append his concluding 
observations. 


“‘ The Revised Statutes (vol. i., p. 656, lst edit.), 
re-enacting the law of 1817, provide that ‘No 





consider only the rights of the owner. In 


person held as a slave shall be imported, intro- 
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duced, or brought into this State, on any pretence 
whatever, except in the cases hereinafter specified. 
Every such person shall be free. Every person 
held as a slave who hath been introduced or 
brought into this State contrary to the laws in 
force at the time, shall be free.’ (sec. ].) 

‘The cases excepted by this section are provided 
for in the six succeeding sections. The second 
section excepts fugitives under the constitution of 
the United States; the third, fourth, and fifth 
sections except certain slaves belonging to immi- 
grants, who may continue to be held as appren- 
tices; the seventh section provides that families 
coming here to reside temporarily may bring with 


them and take away their slaves; and the sixth, 


section contains the following provision :— 

**¢ Any person not being an inhabitant of this 
State, who shall be travelling to or from, or pass- 
ing through this State, may bring with him any 
person lawfully held by him in slavery, and may 
take such person with him from this State; but 
the person so held in slavery shall not reside or 
continue in this State more than nine months; 
and if such residence be continued beyond that 
time, such person shall be free.’ 

** Such was and always had been the law of this 
State, down to the year 1841. The Legislature 
of that year passed an Act amending the Revised 
Statutes in the following words, viz. :—‘ The 3rd, 
4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th sections of title 7, chap. 20, 
of the Revised Statutes are hereby repealed.’ 

‘The 6th section of the Revised Statutes, and 
that alone, contained an exception which would 
have saved the slaves of the respondent from the 
operation of the Ist section.—The Legislature, 
by repealiag that section and leaving the Ist in 
full force, have, as regards the rights of these 
people and of their master, made them absolutely 
free; and that not merely by the legal effect of 
the repealing statute, but by the clear and delibe- 
rate intention of the Legislature. It is impos- 
sible to make this more clear than it is by the 
mere language and evident objects of two Acts. 

‘* It was, however, insisted on the argument that 
the words ‘imported, introduced, or brought 
into this State,’ in the Ist section of the Revised 
Statutes, meant only ‘introduced or brought’ 
for the purpose of remaining here. So they did, 
undoubtedly, when the Revised Statutes were 
passed, for an express exception followed in the 
6th section giving that meaning to the Ist. And 
when the Legislature afterwards repealed the 6th 
section, they entirely removed that meaning, 
leaving the Ist section, and intending to leave it, 
to mean what its own explicit and unreserved and 
unqualified language imports. 

** Not thinking myself called upon to treat this 
case as a casuist or legislutor, I have endeavoured 
simply to discharge my duty as a Judge, inter- 
preting and applying the laws as I find them. 
Did not the law seem to me so clear, I might feel 
greater regret that I have been obliged to dispose 
so hastily of a case involving such important con- 
sequences. 

‘* My judgment is, that the eight coloured persons 
mentioned in the writ be discharged.’’ 


This decision was hailed with tumultuous 
applause on the part of the coloured persons 
present, of whom there was a large number. 


It was suppressed by the officer of the court, 
and Mr. Lapaugh, the counsel for the claim- 
ants, then announced his intention to make an 
appeal against the judgment before the Su- 
preme Court. He further proposed that the 
eight coloured persons should remain in some 
place to be determined on, until the result of 
such appeal should be ascertained. This pro- 
position, however, met with no approval. 
Mr. Lapaugh then solicited permission for his 
clients to consult with their now freed slaves, 
alleging, that when the latter were removed 
| from the influence that surrounded them, they 
would consent to go with their former owners. 
No objection was made to this course; but 
the interview does not appear to have had 
the result anticipated. The answer of the 
emancipated slave-woman was, ‘‘ I like better 
to be free.” 

Previously to the breaking up of the Court, 
an application was made by the counsel for 
the slaves, that costs might be allowed, which 
it was proposed to add to a sum intended to 
be raised for their benefit. In answer to this 
and other similar remarks the Judge said, 
that no one could feel more sensibly than the 
Court for the unfortunate condition of the 
liberated persons, and he must confess that 
the decision he had given distressed him 
very much, under the apprehension that they 
would not be very happy hereafter. 

It does not appear that Judge Paine con- 
tributed anything to the fund that it was 
proposed to raise as a means of promoting 
their happiness. His name, however, does 
appear, as a dovor of a hundred dollars, to- 
wards making up a sum of five thousand 
dollars, which shortly after was handed to 
Lemmon, to reimburse him for the loss of his 
property. 

The Tribune says, that after the decision, 
the ~ persons were placed in a coach by 
Louis Napoleon, (the petitioner,) and they 
were driven off, with their friends, amid great 
cheering and waving of handkerchiets trom 
the coloured persons present, male and female. 
One stout-built mulatto woman, having a 
child in her arms, held it up as the parties 
passed by on their way out of the hall, ejacu- 
lating, *‘Oh, thank God, and good men. 
Thank God! Thank God!” 

On the 19th November, the Hon. H. P. 
Edwards, Justice of the Supreme Court, issued 
a certiorari tor the appeal, on the affidavit of 
the counsel for the Lemmons, and the case 
will shortly again come on for hearing, with 
a view to a reversal or a confirmation of 
Judge Paine’s decision. On this point the 
National Era makes the following re- 
marks :— 

‘It certainly is best to have the question set- 
tled, whether slavery can exist or not in this 
State, and it is therefore well that this appeal 
should be made. Should it happen, however, 
that the Supreme Court sustains the decision of 
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Judge Paine, there is still one step left for the 
ro-slavery party to take. It can appeal to the 
islature to establish slavery here by a special 
Act. Such a proposition would undoubtedly find 
many supporters, and the Journal of Commerce 
is ready to act as their organ. If New York is to 
be a port of entry for the slave-trade, it would 
add to its prosperity to make it a mart for the 
sale of slaves also. Let us have the worst at 
once. 








Original Correspondence, 





New York, November 20th. 

It is impossible to predict the course that | 
will be taken by the new administration that 
will come into power on the 4th of March 
next. The triumphant success of the party 
should inspire them with magnanimity and 
forbearance. Had the two great parties cast 
about an equal vote, their rivalry would have 
been prolonged, and while the defeated party 
would have kept up a vigorous and heated 
opposition, the victorious party would have 
been tempted to use desperate measures to 
retain power. Now the Whigs acknowledge 
themselves to be defeated and powerless, and 
the Democrats, secure in their success, feel 
good-natured, and can afford to be generous, | 
considerate, and just. Let us hope for the 


It is believed that the defeat of the Whig 
party will prove advantageous to the anti- 
slavery cause; that the conscientious Whigs | 
will unite with the friends of freedom; and | 
that even many Democrats will perceive that 
the true Democracy of the country is in the 
free Democracy. It is quite evident that the 
asperity of party has subsided, that a more 
genial feeling prevails throughout the country, 
and that men of all parties are in a way to act 
more independently than they have done. 
God grant that they may acknowledge that 
* righteousness exalteth a nation, while sin is | 
a reproach to any people.” 

r. Webster, I doubt not, died of a broken 
heart. His habits for many years had pro-| 
bably entfeebled his moral sense. He was 
induced to believe that by throwing his 
influence on the side of the South, he could 
be elevated (as if political preferment could, 
in truth, elevate such a man!) to the Presi- 
dency. The tempter seduced him. At an| 





It is remarkable that on his death-bed he made 
no allusion to the course he pursued in refer- 
ence to the Fugitive Slave Act. He expressed 
no repentance for the deed, nor did he allude 
to it with approbation. 

You will be surprised to hear that the 
world-wide renowned philanthropist, GERRIT 
Smitrn, has been elected to the Congress 
that commences its term next March, and by 
the suffrages of all parties in the district. It 
is a significant sign of the times when an 
ultra-abolitionist has been thus elected. The 
time is approaching when the great body of 
the people will, in like manner, overleap the 
divisions of party, and elect men of principle, 
lovers of their fellow-men, and friends of 
humanity and freedom. 

An important judicial case has recently 


been determined in this city. A Virginia 


slaveholder named Lemmon, recently arrived 
at this port, ex route for Texas, with eight 
slaves,—-one of them a woman with three 
children, who had been torn from her husband. 
As they were about being transferred trom 
the steamer to a vessel for New Orleans, the 
free coloured people obtained a writ of habeas 
corpus, and had the slaveholder and his wife, 
(who was the legal holder) with the slaves 
brought before a Judge of the Superior Court 
of this State, Judge Paine, who, after full 
argument of counsel, decided that the persons 
claimed as slaves were free. There is a law 
of this State, that provides that, if slaves are 
brought into the State by their owners, they 
shall be free. The counsel for the slave- 
holder contended that the law was intended 
to apply only to such as were brought here to 
reside, and that it could not apply to slaves 
brought merely to send to a slave State. The 
Judge decided otherwise. A great clamour 
has been made by the pro-slavery press, and 
merchants, and professional men interested in 
the Southern trade. It is called ‘ persecu- 
tion,” “robbery,” ‘violation of rights,” 
“trampling upon the constitution,” &c.; and 
strange as it may appear to you, a subscription 
has been set on foot by our cotton editors 
and merchants to raise £1,000 to indemnify 
the slaveholder for his loss. These gentry 
think that such a judicial act, if not counter- 
acted, will drive away Southern customers 
from this market, and thus result in a loss 
of trade. 

‘‘Uncite Tom’s Canin” continues to be 





exigency when, if he had gone for freedom, | sold in large quantities throughout the whole 
he might have saved the nation from the deep | country. Some attempts have been made to 
iniquity of the Fugitive Slave Act, and suppress it at the South, but in vain. The 
perhaps have brought the slavery question to booksellers there now advertise it. A splendid 
a crisis, be apostatised. Instead of supporting edition, with numerous illustrations, is in the 
him for the highest office, the Southerners | press, to be brought out by Christmas. Mrs. 
abandoned him. He deeply felt their ingra- | Stowe is preparing an appendix to the work, 
titade. Latent tendencies to disease were | containing recent facts demonstrating that 
developed, and were aggravated by his state | slave parents are separated from their children, 
of mind, until, suddenly, they assumed an!and that her work is in no respect an 





alarming form, and ended speedily in his death. | exaggerated statement of the enormities of 
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American slavery. The Rev. Dr. Stowe, of 
this vicinity, lately told me, that a highly 
respectable Southerner recently said, in his 
hearing, “‘I feel bound to accept the work 
as, on the whole, a fair representation of 
Southern manners and usages.” A brother 
of Mrs, Stowe’s has been engaged in a contro- 
versy with the Rev. Joel Parker, a Presbyte- 
rian minister of this city, with regard to an 
allusion made to him by Mrs. Stowe in the 
earlier editions of her work. This Doctor of 
Divinity undertook, forsooth, to threaten Mrs. 
Stowe with a law-suit, in consequence of the 
allusion to him as an apologist for slavery. 
It is thought by many that he was not mis- 
represented at all, and a large number of 
those who think he was, consider the misrepre- 
sentation unintended, of small importance, 
and that the damages claimed (£4,000 
sterling) involved the reverend prosecutor in 
an absurdity, to say the least. My friend, the 
Rev. Mr. Tuompson, of this city, in one of 
his speeches before the Congregational Union, 
made a mistake in saying the matter had 
been satisfactorily arranged, and that Dr. 
Parker had denied and repudiated the senti- 
ment imputed to him, withdrawn the suit, &c. 
He has not denied it, nor withdrawn, nor 
made the amende honorable, but there is no 
probability he will persist in a suit against 
the judgment of most of the community, lay 
and clerical, and the advice of his judicious 
friends. He called upon Mrs. Stowe to 
retract what she had innocently imputed to 
him without stating what he did mean. There 
is reason to believe that the ier arr ta 
interest here (perhaps aided by individuals 
in England) entered into a conspiracy to use 
the small matter of which Dr. Parker com- 
plained, to defame and injure Mrs. Stowe and 
her admirable work, in order to uphold the 
institution of slavery, or to suppress, if 
possible, the increasing anti-slavery sentiment 
of the country, They have been sadly 
disappointed. 


New York, Dec. 10, 1852. 


P.S.—The Congress of the United States 
commenced its session on Monday, the 6th. 
The President’s Message and the Reports of 
the Heads of Departments fill the news- 
papers. ‘The country is represented as being 
in au unusually prosperous condition. Think 
of twenty millions of dollars in the treasury, 
and a national debt of small amount. The 
members of Congress appear to be in 
great harmony, feeling, peor as did the 
Americans and Mexicans after the capture of 
Mexico. Such an unexpected and signal 
victory on the part of the Democrats, and such 
a complete overthrow on the part of the Whigs, 
make both parties quite goodnatured ; while 
the vote given for Hate and JuLran, the 
candidates of the Free Democracy, as the 
Free-soil party is now called, 150,000, con- 
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sidering that these voters are men of unflinch- 
ing principles and determined zeal, inspires 
the friends of liberty with courage and hope. 

I send you a newspaper which contains an 
analysis of the Report.of. the Superintendent 
of our Census of 1850, recently published. 
It unfolds some curious facts, and is worthy 
of study. It shows, among other matters, 
that there are much fewer immigrants in this 
country than was supposed. It reveals also 
the large number of emigrations of white 
men going in from some of the slave States. 
This document will be read with interest in 
Europe. Ireland and Germany sent more of 
her sons and daughters to this country than 
all the nations besides. 

A most pleasing incident occurred the other 
day respecting the Lemmon slaves, of whom I 
have already informed you. A young man of 
colour, a fugitive slave from Virginia, had 
found his way to Cleveland, Ohio, and had en- 

ged himself as a waiter in the American 
Hotel at that place. One of the waiters was 
reading one of our “‘ penny” papers to his con- 
Sréres (everybody here reads newspapers) that 
contained an account of the examination of the 
habeas corpus case by Judge Paine, that re- 
sulted in the liberation of the slaves. The 
young man immediately exclaimed ‘“ That’s 
my aunt—that’s my sister!” He sent a 
telegram to one of the Committee, whose 
name he learnéd at the office of the Free 
Democrat, and in a few days presented him- 
self here in person. He went to the house 
where his sister and her child were, and as he 
entered, the joyful woman exclaimed, ‘‘ My 
brother !”? They had not seen each other for 
two years. ‘‘ Well,” said Richard, for that 
is his name, ‘ I have other news to tell you— 
your husband is in Canada!”’ This was joy- 
ful intelligence, indeed. ‘The result is, as the 
young man brought with him letters testify- 
ing to his good character and capacity, it has 
been arranged that the whole party, under 
Richard’s escort, proceed to Amherstburg, 
C. W., with suitable letters, there look out 
for a good location, and when it is decided 
upon, draw for the fund raised here for their 
benefit, about eight hundred dollars. Thus, 
you see, both parties are well pleased. Mr. 
Lemmon has received nearly double the 
amount his slaves were worth in Virginia, 
from the supple merchants in this city who 
trade with the Southern merchants, and the 
JOHNSON FamILy are emancipated, with a 
snug little fortune in hand to enable them to 
settle down in the dominions of Queen Vic- 
toria. The ‘‘cotton” merchants are making 
a great clamour on account of the *‘ robbery ” 
of Lemmon, and threaten to move in the 
matter until the law, granting instant free- 
dom to all slaves brought into this State by 
their masters, is repealed. But it will not 








repealed. The electors of the rural dis- 
tricts will not thus stultify themselves to 
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promote the trade between this city and the 
slave States. 

A most capital article has appeared in the 
**New Englander,” a quarterly magazine, 
eam at Newhaven, Conn., “On the 

iterature of Slavery,” ascribed to LEonarD 
Baoon, D.D. It is areview of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and several of the pro-slavery tales 
which that gem of tales has brought into 
being. The New York Observer, and other 
publications that have falsely represented 
Mrs. Stowe’s work us prejudicial to religion, 
exaggerated in its statements, &c., meet with 
indignant censure. Mrs, Stowe has in the 
press, A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, being a 
pamphlet of about one hundred pages, double 
columns, “‘being a complete retutation of 
some charges which have been made against 
her on account of alleged over-statements of 
facts in ‘Uncle Tom.’” It will ‘present 
original facts and documents, most thoroughly 
establishing the truth of every statement in 
her book.”? The fact is, Mrs. Stowe under- 
stated the facts, and fair-minded men at the 
South have acknowledged it. Her “ Key” 
will be a file which the pro-slavery vipers 
can bite, if they see fit. 

An edition of ‘‘ Uncle Tom for the Million” 
has just issued from the press of John P. 
Jewett and Co., Mrs. Stowe’s publishers, in 
paper covers, at 374 cents. They announce 
also an edition in the German language, 
translated by Professor Hutton, one of the 
most distinguished German scholars in this 
country. A- splendid 8vo. edition is also in 
the press, with steel portraits of Mrs. Srowr 
and Litrce Eva, and illustrated with one 
hundred original designs by BILLING@s, en- 

ved in the highest style of wood engrav- 
ing, by ten of the most distinguished artists in 
America. It is very gratifying to the friends 
of freedom, as it is extremely annoying to 
our secular and religious pro-slavery papers, 
to hear of the immense sales of this work in 
England and other European countries, and 
the extraordinary interest the work excites. 
The citadel of American slavery is at length 
fairly invested by a woman, whose missiles 
are doing execution on an unprecedented 
scale. 

Your CORRESPONDENT. 





THE CUBAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


The following is from the New York Evan- 
gelist. The sarcasm which concludes the 
paragraph conveys a truth, whilst it illus- 
trates most forcibly one of the most detestable 
features of American slavery. 


“The foreign slave-trade has now almost no 
other foothold upon earth than Cuba. The do- 
mestic slave-trade we do not speak about. Several 
accounts of the landing of slaves, taken from Africa, 
at the ports of that island, have lately transpired, 





for conniving at one of which, it is said, the 
Captain-General received ten thousand pounds. 
At one of these arrivals more than a thousand 
slaves were introduced to the island. Three 
British cruisers are now at the port of Havana, 
apparently in no hurry to take their leave. This 
visit may have an effect to quicken the zeal of the 
Cuban Creole slaveholders for annexation to the 
United States. We have a sovereign remedy for 
the foreign slave-trade, by substituting the do- 
mestic slave-trade, and exchanging the plains of 
Congo and the Bight of Benin for Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the Carolinas.”’ 


With reference to the above, we have lately 
received from a correspondent the following 
particulars relative to the slave-trade, ina 
letter dated Havana, Nov. 29th, 1852 :— 


“It is with pain that Iam compelled to give 
utterance to the conviction, that in connexion 
with the enterprise and speculation in human 
beings, there are of notoriety, names associated 
with the grandees of Spain, that should be first in 
faith and first in honour—but it is well established 
that Queen Christina is one of the largest s/ave- 
holders and operators in and with the fruitful pro- 
ceeds of this countenanced piracy. It is right 
to premise, that I give you nothing which is not 
substantiated beyond the possibility of a reasona- 
ble doubt. 

‘« In the past year, especially since the adminis- 
tration of General Concha, there has been large 
importation of Africans into the island of Cuba, 
upon the plea of protecting the industry of the 
island, which was wanting in the hands of Jabour. 
In the first months, or early in the year, we have 
knowledge of the three first cargoes which I name, 
without certain ascertainment of the dates of their 
delivery, but without doubt as to the facts, pre- 
cisely as expressed. 

** At Ensenado de Cochino, south coast of Cuba, 
near Trinidad, under the supervision of Antonio 
Botelho, and consigned to Don Salvador Castro, 
were landed 450 Africans; at Camarioca, for 
Julian Zulueta, from the Spanish brig Jmperatriz, 
800 ; at Sierra Morena, for a company of Cata- 
lans at Matanzas, 640 from the brig Pal/mera, 
at Cayo Francs, near Cardenas, on the 2nd of 
June, for Antonio Botelho, 360 from the Spanish 
brig Cora; at Ortigosa, on the 19th of July, from 
a Spanish polacca, for the nephews of Joaquin 
Gomez, 540—this house has been built up en- 
tirely from proceeds of African people sold into 
bondage, and embraces, probably, the largest pro- 
perty upon the island of Cuba; at the Rio Zarza, 
near Trinidad, from a schooner showing Brazilian 
colours, on the 12th day of September, 390 were 
landed and secreted upon the estate of Antonio 
Borell, who refused to deliver them to the pirate- 
claimants, until he had selected such as he wanted 
for his own purposes, at his own-named price, to 
which they were compelled to submit. This 
affair caused considerable sensation among this 
class of speculators, and was near leading to the 
exposure of the negroes, so that they would have 
come under the protection of the ‘ British and 
Spanish Mixed Court of Justice;’ but it was 
amicably adjusted by agreeing to the proposition 
of Borell, and they were merged with thousands 
of others in labour, beyond the reach of investi- 
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gation. At Ortigosa, on the 24th day of October | 
(vessel burned), 480 under the care of D. Luis 
Castaneda, and for his benefit. On the south) 
coast, 300 on the 28th day of October, to Don 
Salvador Castro; and 210 at or below Marid, on 
the 7th day of November, to Bustamente Victora, — 
making an aggregate of 4,179 human beings under 
obligations for Christian kindness, in being brought 
within the influence of ‘ Spanish philanthropy.’ 

‘‘The departure of a steamer for the United 
States compels me to close more abruptly than I 
proposed, but by the next opportunity I will for- 
ward additional particulars, and description of 
such vessels as are bound for the coast, that come 
within my reach. 

**The ship ‘ Lady Suffolk,’ built at Baltimore, by 
Captain Adams Gray, was sold here and delivered 
near Bahia Ronda to Julian Zulueta, and others, or | 
their agents, on the 17th of November. She was 
furnished from the port of Havana, with all her 
slaver or pirate equipments, directly under the | 
Official eyes of General Conedo. She isa full. 
rigged ship, 132 feet long on deck, carries sixteen 
twelve-pound carronades—which were placed on 
board of her by a vessel loaded in Havana, under | 
the supervision of officers of the Government-— 
as well as 150 stands of arms and the pro- | 
portionate quantity of cutlasses, pistols, and 
shackles. The Spanish steamer Sevena made 
two or three trips from Havana to the ship with 
her materiel for outfit, and finally towed her to 
sea from Bahia Ronda, to put her out of reach of 
the English cruisers, along the north coast of 
Cuba. She also brought to this port, the late 
officers and crew of the Lady Suffolk before 
delivery to Spanish owners, who are in prison to 
answer for Spanish crime, by order of General 
Conedo, who has permitted the only really guilty 
ones to escape. The vessel was not built for a 
slaver, nor did Captain Gray know the use in- 
tended to be made of her, until he was relieved on 
his deck by the notorious Eugenio Vinas, who 
boasts of murder, and claims reputation with his 
red-handed employers for having in cold blood 
killed the boat’s crew and officer of an English 
man-of-war on the coast, some two or three years 
since. Another ship of equal capacities is at 
this time about sailing from Baltimore. The two, 
itis calculated, will return 2,500 negroes, and the 
parties inlerested in the speculation, under ‘ tacit 
permission for the admission of ten thousand |’ 
are of the highest rank in the dominions of her 
most Catholic Majesty. ? o- 








NEW PRO-SLAVERY MOVEMENT 
IN AMERICA. 


The following piece of intelligence ap- 
peared in a recent number of the Anti-slavery 
Standard, as copied from the Maysville 
Eagle of the 8th Nov. ult. The letter pur- 
ports to be from a correspondent. 

‘* 1 understand that a mass-meeting, consisting 
of the slaveholders of the counties of Mason and 
Bracken, are to meet at Minerva, on the 16th inst., 
to take some steps for the further protection of 
slavery in the two counties. I cheerfully concur in 
the propriety of the proposed meeting, and trust you 





will urge through your paper a general attendance, 


‘*A recent trip through Ohio, thence to Canada, 
in pursuit of fugitives, has enabled me to collect 
such information as is calculated to excite our 
alarm for the safety of our slaves, and for the 
great importance of some well-matured and dis- 
ciplined code of procedure in pursuing and 
arresting them. During a part of the week I 
remained in Sandusky, upwards of thirty fugitives 
crossed the Lake. On my way to Malden, the 
Captain of the Arrow, running from Sandusky 
to Detroit, told me that in the last two months 
over two hundred had crossed from the State of 
Kentucky alone. I have just received a letter 
from Mr. Scroupe, upon the border of the Lake, 
who states that the number crossing is nightly 
increasing ; and on Monday night last eighteen 
crossed at a single trip ; the same night forty odd 
crossed at Cleveland. 

‘*Take the losses of the counties of Mason, 
Bracken, Pendleton and Boone, amounting to 
some seventy odd slaves, and you will readily 
perceive, allowing a fair allowance from other 
counties, what an immense loss the State has 
sustained within the last two months, but of the 
seventy odd slaves, from the above counties, I 
believe only three have been taken in the State 
of Ohio. 

‘‘The night I crossed the lake to Canada, 
there were several fugitives upon the boat. As 
soon as the boat was under way, I introduced 
myself (as who or what, I will not say for the 
present) to a shrewd, sensible negro, who proved 
to be from Louisville, and was the property of 
Mr. Ford, of Owentown. I will pass over the 
narrative of his trip, which was peculiarly inte- 
resting to me, except to say, that he broke the 
lock of a skiff at a saw-mill above Louisville, 
crossed in it, made his way to Cincinnati, there 
took the cars, and landed at Sandusky in a week 
from the time he left. I inquired of this boy 
what influence was brought to bear on him to 
induce him to run away; whether free negroes, 
or any white friends from Ohio, travelling about 
in Kentucky, had advised him the course to 
pursue. To this inquiry I could not get a satis- 
factory answer, nor could I from any with whom 
I talked. He said frankly, however, that he had 
intended to run off ever since they took the vote 
in the State whether the negroes should be free or 
not, meaning the Emancipation move. I inquired 
if the negroes generally were not pretty well 
satisfied, and said but little about running off; 
he told me that nearly all he knew of were making 
up their minds to leave ; several wanted to go with 
bim and his wife, but he told them to scatter out, 
or so many together would be caught. He 
remarked that he had found out that it was 
‘wrong to serve a master,’ and that the ‘ reading 
negroes told him that it was against the Bible.” 
He further stated that next summer there would 
be an ‘awful lumbering of the darkies to the 
free grounds.’ In my intercourse with the negroes 
in Malden, who had lately crossed, I gathered 
the same ideas; a yellow boy and his wife, from 
Poplar-plains, Respess’ boy, from Maysville, and 
others told me, if not this month, next summer 
there would be a general rush. If this informa- 
tion was from a single negro, it might be ques- 
tionable ; but as the same idea in reference to 
leaving, and the determination of their acquain- 
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tances to follow, comes from different ones, and 
from different sections, we may rightfully appre- 
hend that some disastrous under-current has 
been at work in the State, which we, as slave- 
holders, must meet—and MEET IT Now !”’ 


Whether in the face of the growing feel- 
ing in the Northern States against slavery, 
the Southern planters will succeed in their 
purpose of protecting their cherished institu- 
tion, by the introduction of further legislative 
enactments, is a question which we are not 
in a position to answer. That they may 
attempt it is likely. But the very fact of 
their taking the alarm respecting the safety 
of their slaves, seems to show that they are 
awakening to new evils which menace them, 
and against which they will have to contend, 
if their purpose is to continue this systematic 
enormity. Thirty years ago, comparatively 
few slaves effected their escape. Numbers of 
those who did, merely exchanged one species 
of misery to encounter another. The slave had 
not so many friends then. Education and 
Christian teaching had not even partially made 
their way into ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s” cabins. The 
thundering denunciations of the anti-slavery 
party had not yet reverberated through the 
distant regions of the South, kindling in 
thousands of dusky breasts a hope of freedom, 
and strengthening in some the bold determi- 
nation to achieve it. These agencies are now 
producing their results, and it is against 
them that the slaveholder will have to direct 
his efforts, if he hope to preserve the institu- 
tion which they have undermined. Will he 
succeed? As well may he attempt to smother 
thought! The plaintive wail of three mil- 
lions and a quarter of human beings held in 
bondage, has been heard by the liberty-loving 
multitudes of the civilised world, and even 
now, gathering strength in the energy of the 
misery that has raised it, howls in terrific 
tones this one cry, in the ear of the guilty 
South,— ‘Gop NEVER GAVE TO MAN A 
RIGHT TO HOLD PROPERTY IN MAN,” 





SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


At a a. of ladies friendly to an 
Address to the Women of the United States 
on the subject of slavery, held on the 20th 
December, 1852, present—Mistresses Ashby, 
Box, Coventry, Coxe, S. H. Fisher, J. J. 
Forster, Hanbury, Latchmore, Marten, C. 
Marten, Morland, Peacock, Perry, Pryor, 
Price, Reynolds, Roslyn, H. Sterry, Joseph 
Tritton ; Misses S. A, Alexander, Allen, E. 
N. Cash, Cogan, C. Cogan, Dawes, Forster, 
German, E. Payne, Sturges, Walton, 
Willmore. 

On behalf of the ladies who convened the 
meeting the subjoined statement was read, 
and the Address to the Women of the United 
States, which follows, was unanimously 
agreed to. Letters were also received from 





the following ladies, approving the tenor of 
the Address submitted. 

Mistresses G. W. Alexander, Stoke New- 
ington; R. D. Alexander, Ipswich; Burnet, 
Camberwell; Thomas Harvey, Leeds; 
Jefferson, Stoke Newington ; Robert Jowett, 
Leeds ; Samuel Lloyd, Wednesbury ; Lowe, 
Stratford-on-Avon; Joseph Sturge, Bir- 
mingham ; Misses S. A. Guest, Leeds; 
Esther M. Jowett, Leeds; H. Lupton, 
Leeds ; Yerbury, Cheltenham. 


‘*The ladies who have convened the present 
meeting highly appreciate the motives which led 
to the adoption of the Address to the Women of 
the United States of America, by the distin- 
guished ladies who met to consider the subject at 
Stafford House. They sympathise fully in the 
general scope of the Address, and in its Christian 
spirit. They also desire to join in the earnest 
entreaty to their sisters in the United States, 
that they would use their legitimate and power- 
ful influence for the removal, from their country, 
of an inhuman and guilty system which presses 
with peculiar severity on their own sex. 

‘* At the same time, they feel that they cannot, 
consistently with the opinion they entertain, 
subscribe to the statement contained in the 
Address, that difficulties and dangers beset the 
immediate abolition of the long-established 
system of slavery. They know of no difficulties 
that can justify the delay of an act of imperative 
justice; while the peaceful manner in which the 
emancipation of a large number of slaves in the 
French colonies has recently taken place, with 
scarcely any previous notice, seems to prove the 
safety of immediate abolition. Similar evidence 
on the last-named point is afforded by the results 
of emancipation in the British colonies of 
Antigua and Bermuda, where freedom was wisely 
given by the colonial legislatures, without the 
intervention of the apprenticeship system. On 
the other hand, it would be easy to show, from 
the records of acts of violence and insurrection in 
slaveholding communities, that the delay or the 
denial of freedom is the real source of danger in 
such countries. 

‘‘The Address further speaks of the necessity 
of preparation for the abolition of slavery, and 
of indispensable preliminaries to that event. It 
then proceeds, after noticing some of the dreadfal 
abuses which exist in the forcible separation of 
husband and wife, parents and children, and the 
frequent neglect of religious instruction among 
slaves, to urge an amendment of the system in 
these respects. A consideration of the injustice 
of slavery, of the natural tendency of arbitrary 
power to abuse, and some knowledge of its cha- 
racter wherever it has existed, forbid the ladies 
who present these remarks, to believe that it can 
ever be attended with other than the most baneful 
effects on the happiness, morals, and religious 
interests of its victims. Hence they consider it 
an act of Christian duty, and one required by 
true policy, to recommend, not that one or two 
unsightly branches should be removed, but that 
the axe should be laid to the root of slavery, as 
the sole means by which its bitter fruits cam be 
destroyed. This conclusion derives much con- 
firmation from the almost entire failure of efforts 
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made, through a series of years, to ameliorate the 
condition of slavery during its existence in the 
British colonies. 

“«Tt is, however, painful to dwell, even momen- 
tarily, on certain differences of sentiment between 
those who, in the emphatic language of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, ‘alike abhor and denounce that 
iniquitous system of slavery which disgraces and 
desolates so many regions of the civilised world,’ 
and who equally desire its abolition. It is con- 
soling to know that the differences are less than 
might at first sight appear. The noble author of 
the Address considers that an interval of three 
years would he ample to make all necessary pre- 
paration for the admission of the slave to every 
right and enjoyment of a freeman. He says to 
those who may deem it right to adopt another 
Address to the Women of America, agreeing 
substantially with the one originally prepared— 
with the exception of those portions that have 
been indicated—‘ I heartily approve the course 
you propose. Obtain as many signatures as soon 
as you can to your Address, which requires imme- 
diate abolition; we will do the same by ours, 
which requires that it shall be progressive.’ 
Encouraged thus in the course which they deem 
it right to pursue, as well as by the concurrence 
of many who have been consulted, it is hoped 
that the ladies present will approve the Address 
which will be submitted for their adoption, and in 
such case, that measures will be at once taken to 
secure its very extensive signature.”’ 


“ The Affectionate and Christian Address of 
many Thousands of the Women of England 


to their Sisters, the Women of the United | 


States of America. 
‘* A common origin, a common faith, and, we 





sincerely believe, a common cause, urge us at 
this present moment to address you on the subject | 
of that system of slavery which still prevails so | 
extensively, and with such frightful results, in | 
some of the vast regions of the western world. | 

**'We will not dwell on the ordinary topics ; on 
the progress of civilisation; on the advance of 
freedom in various directions; on the require- | 
ments of the nineteenth century; but we appeal 


of God, how far such a state of things is in| 
accordance with his Holy Word, the inalienable | 
rights of immortal souls, and the pure and mer- | 
cifal spirit of the Christian religion. | 


‘‘ We are not insensible to the difficulties that | 


the abolition of slavery in your country may | 
encounter, from supposed pecuniary interests and | 
long-cherished prejudices; but, whatever diffi- 
culties may exist, we believe it to be a Christian | 
duty to terminate, without delay, a system which | 
deprives man of his rightful freedom ; withholds | 
from him the just reward of his labour; and 
which, both by law and in practice, in direct con- | 
travention of God’s law, ‘instituted in the time | 


of man’s innocency,’ denies, in effect, to the| 





tion in the truths of the Gospel and the ordinances 
of Christianity. 

‘‘ We appeal, then, to you as sisters, as wives, 
and as mothers, to raise your voices to your 
fellow-citizens, and your prayers to Almighty 
God, for the removal of these calamities and 
crimes from the Christian world. We do not say 
these things ina spirit of self-complacency, as 
though our country had been free from the guilt 
it perceives in others. We acknowledge with 
grief the heavy share we have had, as a nation, 
inthis great sin. We acknowledge that our fore- 
fathers introduced, if they did not compel, the 
adoption of slavery in some of your States. We 
humbly confess this before Almighty God; and 
it is because we so deeply feel the share which 
our ancestors have had in this iniquity, and on 
account of.the deep injury to the interests of 
humanity and Christianity involved in its con- 
tinuance, that we now venture to implore your 
aid to wipe away that which has been our common 
guilt and our common dishonour.”’ 


The following ladies were appointed a 
Committee and Secretaries :— 


Miss Forster, Tottenham. 

Miss E. N. Cash, Peckham. 

Mrs. Pryor, Bedford-square. 

Miss Travers, Champion Hill. 

Mrs. Latchmore, Peckham. 

Mrs. Reynolds, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. 


SECRETARIES. 


Miss S. Ann Alexander, Stoke Newington. 
Miss Cogan, Walthamstow. 
Mrs, J. H. Fisher, Manor-rd., Stamford-hill. 


The Secretaries will be glad to receive 
communications, addressed to 5, Bishopsgate- 
street Without. 


N.B.—Ladies will be at liberty to sign this 
Address who have signed a previous one, 
provided they prefix an asterisk to their 


| name. 
to you very seriously to reflect, and to ask counsel | ___ 


PurcHaseD Huis BrotHer.—In the cabin of 
one of our Nashville liners we met, not long since, 
Mr. J. Jones, a well-to-do looking mulatto— 
residing in a north-western city, where he owns 
considerable property—on his way to Somerville, 
Tennessee. His business there was to purchase 
his brother, who was the slave of James Petit, a 
planter residing near Somerville, who had offered 
to emancipate him on receiving the sum of 800 
dollars. We learn that Mr. Jones was success- 
ful in his mission, and came up, homeward bound, 
on the late rise.—- Cincinnati Gazette. 


Tenper Mercies or Sitavery.—Coroner 





slave, the sanctity of marriage, with all its joys, | Pratt, who visited the South last summer, recently 
rights, and obligations; which separates, at the | stated that while there he attended a slave auction 
will of the master, the wife from the husband, | where a family of five were sold. The seller, as 
and the children from the parents. Nor can we |a last expression of his paternal regard, made it 
be silent on that awful system, which, either by | a condition of the sale, that no two of the family 
statute or by custom, interdicts to any race of | should become residents of the same State.—— 
man, orany portion of the human family, educa- | Boston Commonwealth. 
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The Anti-Slavery Beporter. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY lst, 1853. 


A FEW WORDS TO OUR FRIENDS. 


We beg to call the attention of our friends 
to the alteration in the form of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, which we trust will be 
received with very general approval. It 
has also been deemed desirable to reduce its 
price to THREE-PENCE, unstamped, and 
FOUR-PENCE stamped. In carrying out these 
changes, we have been chiefly guided by a 
desire to increase its circulation ; as a further 
inducement to promote which, it is proposed 
to modify its character somewhat, by the 
introduction of such matter as may be likely 
to render it more interesting to the general 
class of readers. ‘‘THE REPoRTER” will 
still retain its distinctive characteristic as a 
record of the proceedings of the “‘ Bririsu 
AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society,” 
and as a journal exclusively devoted to the 
advocacy of its objects. We also desire that 
it should continue to be a medium of commu- 
nication with all who take an interest in the 
cause of suffering humanity, and who are 
disposed to unite in seeking to eradicate, by 
all moral and pacific means, the sin and 
crime of slavery from the face of the earth. 
To accomplish this great work, much remains 
to be done. It can only be effected by the 
publication and diffusion of information, and 
by a resolute earnestness in co-operating 
with those whose special efforts are directed 
to this end. A publication such as the 
AntI-SLAVERY REporRTER, is calculated 
materially to advance the cause, and we 
know of no reason why it should not pass 
into very extended circulation, and become 
an important element in the advancement of 
the day of freedom for the many millions 
of our fellow-creatures, at this moment 
lingering in degradation and almost hopeless 
bondage. 3 

Communications may be addressed to the 
Editor, No. 27 New Broad-street, London. 
Subscriptions of 48., pre-paid, in postage- 
stamps, will entitle the party forwarding 


the same, to receive the ANTI-SLAVERY 
Reporter for twelve months. 


THE SUGAR DUTIES, 


Simply as a matter of record, we embody 
in our columns the summary of the most 
recent proceedings in Parliament, on this 
question. Since the presentation of the peti- 
tion from the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society, praying ‘‘ that 
the differential duties now levied upon foreign 
slave-grown sugars shall be continued, and 
that a gradually declining scale of duties 
shall be charged upon the sugars of the 
British colonies and territories abroad, until a 
nominal duty only shall be retained for regis- 
tration purposes,”’ the subject has been twice 
brought under the notice of the House of 
Commons. First, on the 3rd of December, 
incidentally by the Right Hon. B. Disraeu, 
on the presentation of his budget. Although 
this production may now be regarded as one 
amongst the things that are past, those who 
remember the views of the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the sugar duties, as 
emphatically propounded by him when he 
sate on the benches of the opposition, will be 
surprised to find that he has deliberately 
recanted his former opinions, and, on this 
question at least, espoused the opinions and 
admitted the facts of his late opponents. 

Adverting then to the sugar-producing 
colonies, he said, that with regard to them, 
however great might have been their suffer- 
ings from past legislation, the question was, 
\what, in the present state of affairs, Parlia- 
ment could justly do forthem. They claimed, 
first, the arrest of the descent of the duties on 
foreign sugar; secondly, the reduction of the 
duty upon British plantation sugar ; thirdly, 
|a guarantee of additional loans for emigration 
and improvement; fourthly, the permission to 
use molasses in British breweries ; and, sixthly, 
the equalisation of the duties on rum and 
British spirits. He had to consider whether, 
in a Parliament elected to establish and 
develop the principle of unrestricted competi- 
tion, he could arrest the duties on foreign 
sugar, or reduce the duties on British sugar. 
The returns showed that, for the year ending 
November, 1852, British production had 
increased by 1,250,000 cwt., whilst foreign 
production had decreased by about 600,000 
ewt. He should find difficulty in making 
such a recommendation, but with the increas- 
ingimports of British sugar and the decrease of 
those of foreign sugar, there was no case that 
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would justify the Government in asking 
Parliament for protection towards an interest 
that was successfully competing with its 
rivals. The Government, though acceding 
to the demands of the colonists for the pro- 
motion of immigration, did not feel justified 
(seeing that the sum already provided was 





not fully exhausted) in coming forward to 
propose a fresh loan. The Government were | 
prepared to accede to the demand to permit. 


planters, who had lowered the cost of pro- 
duction, and done all they could to struggle 
with their difficulties—yet, he couldnot retract 
the censure he had expressed of the legislation 
of 1846, which had, indeed, benefited the 
consumer, but at the expense of an amount 
of suffering and ruin which the country had 


/no right to inflict upon its colonies, On the 


whole, however, he thought that it was not 
the moment when any Government would be 


the refining of bonded sugar, believing it’ justified in intermeddling with the existing 


would afford great relief, and also give a fresh 
impulse to the manufacture of colonial sugar. 

From this statement it would appear that 
the late Ministry intended to leave the sugar 
duties as they were. This fact was, however, 
more fully elicited on the 9th of December, 
on the motion of Mr. J. Wr1tson, calling the 
attention of tle House “to the effects of the 
Sugar Acts of 1846 and 1848, upon the 
British sugar colonies, and upon the sugar 
trade of the United Kingdom,” for the 
purpose of eliciting the views of her Majesty’s 
Government on the subject, so as to allay the 
anxiety thereupon of persons connected with 
the colonies. He took a review from 1845, 
and showed the impulse which the importa- 
tion and consumption of the article had 
received since the Act of 1846, and that the 
West Indies had produced an average excess 
of 20,000 tons of sugar in the last five years, 
over the produce of the five years preceding 
1846. He said that, although the produce of 
the foreign sugar colonies had simultaneously 
increased, this had not been the result of the 
extension of the slave-trade; and while the 
slave colonies had increased their produce 
18 per cent., that of the British colonies had 
augmented 38 per cent. The cost of produc- 
tion had diminished in the West India 
colonies, and he contended that, if those 
colonies were not highly prosperous, they 
were more prosperous than before the change, 
which had not retarded their prosperity. 

Sir Joun Paxrn@Ton said in reply, that 
he had objected to the late policy on three 
grounds; first, that it tended to encourage the 
slave-trade ; secondly, that it gave a stimulus 
to the production of sugar by slaves; and, 
thirdly, that it was deeply injurious to our 
sugar-producing colonies, and he proceeded 
to show that each of them had been verified. 
Although the prosperity of our sugar colonies, 
both in the East and West Indies, were im- 








proving—a fact which did honour to the 


law. 








AMERICAN ANNEXATION PRO- 
JECTS. 


The rumours which have long been current 
respecting the design of the pro-slavery party 
in America to effect the subjugation of Cuba, 
are acquiring a consistency which it would be 
dangerous not tonotice. The disastrous issue 
of the attempt of Loprxz to seize this island 
has not deterred the real promoters of the 
scheme from renewing it evenon a larger scale. 
Instead of being regarded in the light of a 
piratical expedition, it is enlarging its propor- 
tions, and is now made to ‘‘loom in the 
future” as a national undertaking. The 
Southern press of America teems with para- 
graphs setting forth the advantages that will 
accrue to the national (read, to Southern) 
interests from the annexation of this long- 
coveted possession; and if the North does 
not so openly or so strongly advocate the 
scheme, it is not to be denied that it numbers 
a very large proportion of partisans. We 
receive, from authentic sources, emphatic 
warnings—not that the thing is merely talked 
about, but that it is going to be done. The 
misunderstanding between the Spanish Go- 
vernment and the American, with reference 
to the refusal of the former to allow the entry 
of the Crescent Crry into its ports, was 
magnified almost into a casus belli. Yet it 
was notorious, that into all the Cuban ports, 
the vessels of the United States had free 
ingress, and the privilege would not have 
been withheld in the one exceptional case, if 
that vessel had not, in defiance of the Spanish 
power, (at least, it was thus alleged by the 
Spanish Government,) carried on board an 
individual strongly suspected of being an 
enemy to the continuance of Cuba under her 
present masters, Though the forbearance of 
the Spanish Government, and the controlling 
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wisdom of the Legislature, were instrumental 
in preventing a rupture, there is much room 
for alarm, lest interest and the power of party 
should overcome principle, and ineline the 
Government to sanction, or, at least, not to 
discountenance the favourite scheme of the 
South for the annexation of Cuba, by fraud 
or by force. This powerful party, too, has 
changed its tactics. Greater stress than ever 
is laid upon the fact that Cuba is a valuable 
island, and that its acquisition is not only 
desirable, but necessary, to give to the United 
States the control of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The national pride is thus wrought upon, 
and there have not been, nor are there 
wanting, men to declare that the mission of 
the transatlantic republic is to extend her 
power and her territorial possessions through 
Mexico to Central America, thence ocean- 
ward to embrace East and West, the islands 
of the Pacific and the Atlantic, including the 
British possessions and the West Indies. 
Judge Dovetas and others gave this theory 
great prominence, during the recent presi- 
devtial election campaign. We are not 
alarmists, nor disposed to exaggerate these 
gentlemen’s views. The expression of their 
opinions must be taken, nevertheless, as that 
of a section, small or large, of the American 
community, and a greater or a lesser degree 
of importance is to be attached to them, 
according to the extent to which these views 
are advocated. The pro-slavery press is 
almost entirely unanimous in its concurrence 
on this subject. One paper openly declares 
that the annexation of Cuba is to be a State 
measure. Another, the central organ of the 
Democracy, (the party now in the ascen- 
dency,) speaks of it, not with respect to the 
mode in which it is to be accomplished, but 
as an event, and laughs at the bare absurdity 
of England’s interference to prevent it. The 
organ of the Maine Democracy regards it as 
the inevitable result of the advent to power 
of the Democrats, and as an act which must 
be accomplished, to redress the insults which, 
it alleges, the Spanish Cuban Government 
has put upon the American people. We 
might multiply instances, but have, we think, 
furnished abundant evidence to prove, that 
the annexation of Cuba has passed out of the 
region of fiction, and almost entered that 
of fact; and that, as the only hope—the 
forlorn hope—of the slaveholding interest is 
in an extension of territory, it behoves those 





whose object and purpose is to eradicate 
slavery, to keep a watchful eye on their 
opponents, and use their utmost efforts to 
frustrate, by every moral means, their nefa- 
rious designs. We will conclude this article 
with two or three brief extracts, showing 
that annexation is, with the pro-slavery 
party, the basis of a policy; and that other 
islands have attracted the notice of the 
powerful Southern interest ; as also that fur- 
ther measures are in contemplation for the 
carrying out of adventurous projects in sup- 
port of **the cherished institution of the 


' South.” 


The first extract is from the Mew York 
Courier, which, alluding to the slavery pro- 
pangada, says :— 


‘¢ There has been an expedition organised to go 
to St. Domingo, but it consists of hundreds instead 
of thousands. What is the ultimate object of the 
emigrants is known to nobody, probably not even 
to themselves. Most certain it is, that if there is 
any filibusterism in these proceedings, it is entirely 
disconnected with the Cuba movement. 

“That there is an expedition~a formidable 
expedition, in which thousands of men are en- 
listed—now prepared to sail for Cuba, whenever 
the signal shall be given by the leaders, is also a 
fixed'fact. But the object of these men is solely 


_ the disruption of Cuba from the Spanish Govern- 


ment. They have not the least connexion with 
the St. Domingo affair. 

“ As to the Cuban expedition, we learn ‘ from 
an undoubted source’ that it is in a forward state 
of preparation; and it is represented that the 
utmost care has been taken by the leaders not to 
violate the neutrality laws of the United States. 
All the arms and ammunition required have been 
procured abroad in large quantities, and are now 
deposited without the bounds of the United 
States, in a depdt known only to a few of the 
leading spirits. Not even a pop-gun has been 
procured in the United States, The men are 
to leave this country as emigrants—unarmed— 
and will sail from different ports, and, it is calcu- 
lated, in such a manner, that no suspicion shall 
go abroad as to their actual destination. The 
measures of the revolutionists have been taken with 
great circumspection, and it is only to be feared 
that those who embark in this expedition will meet 
the bloody fate of their predecessors.’”’ 


The other is from the Philadelphia North 
American, and refers to the division of 
Texas :— 


“A division of Texas has been in agitation in 
that State for more than two years past. At the 
present time, the advocates of division are mainly 
in Eastern Texas, where several newspapers are 
enlisted in the cause. We are informed by the 
Houston Telegraph that the scheme is rapidly 
gaining favour, and that it is even proposed to 
hold an extra session of the Legislature upon the 
subject. The Teleyraph strenuously opposes it, 
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urging that, if there should be a division of the 
State, as proposed, into Eastern and Western 
Texas, there would be great danger of the western 
section becoming a free State, which the Telegraph 
thinks would much depreciate the value of slave 
property in Eastern Texas. It is stated that the 
success attending the culture of sugar in Texas 
has been such, that the country between the 
Trinity and Guadaloupe rivers is rapidly filling up 
with planters, and if the State remains united for 
some years longer, it will be pretty well peopled 
with a slaveholding population.”’ 


We will add a third extract from the 
National Era :— 


‘* We have seen the following significant para- 
graph in several newspapers :— 

‘* «Important Movement concerning Hayti.—It 
is stated that two American gentlemen, officers of 
the army of the Dominican Republic, in the island | 
of Hayti, have made arrangements with certain | 
parties in the United States for the purchase of a | 
steamer, in which they propose to take a large 
number of emigrants to Dominica. Eight hun- 
dred men, it is said, have already enlisted for 
colonisation among the Dominicans, the terms 
offered being highly advantageous to men of 
enterprise and intelligence.’ 

‘‘ There is constant hostility between the 
Government of Hayti and the eastern part of the 
island, styled the Dominican Republic. Is not 
this hostility fomented by the white Americans 
who have obtained foothold there? This so-called 
Republic is about as much a reality as the Mos- 
quito King.’’ 











COLONIAL IMMIGRATION. 
BRITISH GUIANA.—THE COOLIES. 


Strenuous efforts are being made in this 
colony for the introduction of an increased 
number of immigrants; this, it is said, is 
rendered necessary by the termination of the 
contracts of a large number of the Cvolies, 
who, to a very great extent, will demand 
their back passages. When we consider that, 
in many instances, these people left behind 
them, in their own country, families in a 
state of destitution, we cannot but look with 
favour on their determination to return. If 
their services are really considered an ac-! 
quisition, and their continuance is deemed | 
desirable, a course widely opposite to that) 
pursued towards those who lately accepted the 





strously unjust, or more likely to engender 
(lisaffection than this interpretation of it by the 
legal authorities. We learn from the Colonist 
that ‘‘ the Coolies are fast leaving the colony 
under pressure of the Act for the collection of 
the monthly dues.” It remains to be seen 
whether the introduction of Coolies will still 
go on, or whether the determination not to 


agree to return passages will be persevered in. 
t 
CHINESE IMMIGRANTS. 


A bounty of 100 dollars a head was offered, 
some time ago, to any parties who would 
introduce Chinese immigrants, and a Mr. 
White has been engaged to facilitate their 
shipment. The Court of Policy now begins 
to see that in its anxiety to obtain these 
people the bounty has been fixed too high; 
it has, therefore, been reduced to 80 dollars. 
A vessel, named the Lord Elgin, has been 
sent to China to convey them to the colony, 
and she is expected to arrive in the month of 
March next. Provision has been made for 
the introduction of 1,000. We can only ex- 
press our regret that the planters of Guiana, 
with the examples they have had before them 
of the general character of the Chinese, of 
their madness when under the influence of 
opium, and of their infamous practices, so 
well known to those who are at all acquainted 
with their habits, should still persist in ad- 
vocating their immigration. What with the 
introduction of idolatrous and sensual Coolies 
on the one hand, and the importation of large 
numbers of Chinese, almost exclusively males, 
on the other, all hope of the speedy advance- 
ment of the emancipated classes is cut off. 
The Colonisi, in speaking of the introduction 
of the Chinese, remarks, ‘ It is calculated by 
those who are acquainted with them, that 
their introduction will be a curse to the 
colony, and that the serious item of their first 
cost will be trifling in comparison with the 
incidental expenses they will entail on the 
colony in their five years’ service.” 

PORTUGUESE IMMIGRANTS. 

Notwithstanding the awful mortality fol- 


‘bounty ” in the place of a return passage, lowing the introduction of this class of im- 
must be followed. We are glad to find that | migrants, attempfs are being made for its 
the press of the colony opposed that version renewal. Under the most favourable circum- 
of the law, which made the reception of the|stances, the sufferings of these people have 
bounty include an obligation to give five| been beyond all power of description; and 
years’ further industrial residence, with all| yet, with the existence of yellow fever in the 
the inflictions following a breach of service : | codes, it is proposed still to continue their 
we cannot conceive anything more mon- |introduction.—Dr. Mangnet having given his 
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opinion that “there is no reasonable objec- 
tion to their introduction,” every obstacle 
is said to be removed. The governor, at a 
meeting of the Court of Policy, remarked 
that he “had at first entertained some doubt 
as to the propriety of introducing a greater 
number of people here, while there was still 
the appearance of yellow fever; but the act- 
ing health officer, whose opinion was worth 
something, had given them hope that there 
was no danger in the measure, and, after 
hearing that opinion, he was ready to take 
his share of the responsibility. As an example 
of the scale of mortality, we may mention that 
of 15,699 of these people, introduced into 
Guiana from 1841 to 1847, not more re- 
mained alive than 7,969, in October of the 
latter year. With figures like these before 
us, we should be sorry to take the responsi- 
bility of offering inducements for their further 
introduction. 


EMIGRATION FROM THE KROO COAST. 


We have lately reiterated our opinion as 
to the futility of any attempts to obtain 
immigrants from the Kroo country. Con- 
tracts have been made, however, with Measrs. 
Hyde, Hodge, and Co., for the introduction 
of 15,000 Kroomen during the next five 
years. We are thoroughly convinced that 
no such number can be obtained, except by 
an internal slave-trade, and that strict watch- 
fulness will be necessary to prevent the pos- 
sibility of such an issue. An extract of a 
letter from Messrs. Hyde and Co. was read 
to the Court of Policy, stating, that in con- 
sequence of the unfavourableness of the season 
on the coast of Africa, they would not com- 
mence operations (for obtaining Kroo emi- 
grants) till the month of October. 

The issue of past immigrant schemes, and 
those of future ones, may be summed up in 
the language of the Colonist, ‘“‘If the whole 
loan, or any larger amount, were expended in 
the introduction of labourers, the census re- 
turns, in a few years hence, would show 
hardly any appreciable increase.”’ What then 
remains to be done, but that some wise, con- 
ciliatory, and effective means be taken to 
render the labour, which exists to the re- 
quired amount already in the colony, avail- 
able to the planter, and profitable to the 
cultivator. 


THE EMANCIPATED COLONIES. 


We continue our extracts from the reports 
of the Governors :-— 
BRITISH GUIANA.—EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

The sugar crop for 1851 was in advance 
of that of the previous year 5,683 hogsheads ; 
the returns showing the exports of 1850 to 
have been 37,851 hhds., whilst those of 1851 
amounted to 48,034 hhds. The estimated 
value of the crop of 1851 exceeded that of 
1850 by £50,000. It is calculated that 
36,271 acres of canes were last year cut to 
make 46,325 hhds. of sugar, or, on an average, 
somewhat over a hogshead and a quarter per 
acre; equal, probably, to about a ton of 
sugar, taking the hogshead at 1,800 lbs. net. 
Such a rate of production betokens great 
improvement in cultivation, for no longer 
ago than 1844 the estimated average was 
only three-fourths of a hogshead. Governor 
Barkly entertains the hope that, in a few 


‘|years, Guiana will be able to furnish an 


unlimited supply of tropical produce in suc- 
cessful competition with any country in the 
world. The estimated value of imports in 
1851 was £855,419, being an increase of 
£70,000 over 1850, and of nearly £200,000 
over 1849. 


POPULATION. 

The census taken in March, 1851, is on 
the whole more favourable, as regards the 
progressive increase of the emancipated popu- 
lation, than was generally expected, indicating 
a ratio of 1.26 per cent. annually. The 
population is, as nearly as possible, 130,000, 
or including aboriginal Indians, soldiers, and 
sailors, about 140,000. 

IMMIGRATION. ; 

The number of immigrants who arrived in 
1851 was 2,432, The mortality among those 
under indentures, or working on plantations, 
was 364 out of 15,200, or rather under 24 
per cent. 927 Coolies received a free pas- 
sage back to India. 


EDUCATION, 


The returns show a continuous increase in 
the average attendance at the schools, but 
the means of education fall miserably short 
of the wants of a community, comprising, 
according to the census, 25,467 children, be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 15, and in which 10 
per cent. only of the whole appear to be able 
| to ‘‘ read and write.” 
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CRIME, 

The criminal statistics are of a most satis- 
factory nature, and indicate a considerable 
decrease in the number of offences. ‘‘ Crime 
of a deeper dye is so rapidly declining, that 
the records of the Supreme Criminal Court 
for 1851, show only 68 trials for felony, and 
8 for misdemeanor, against 182 and 16 re- 
spectively in 1850, and 159 and 18 respec- 
tively for 1849. The results of the later 
sessions are even more satisfactory.” 


GENERAL CONDITION OF THE COLONY. 

The Governor concludes his report by re- 
marking :—‘‘ That it would be little short 
of impious to relax our efforts to bring 
the great experiment of emancipation to a 
triumphant consummation in a colony like 
this, where, as is shown in the authentic 
records now forwarded, the revenue has been 


flourishing, population augmenting, education | 


spreading, crime diminishing, and trade in- 
creasing, during the year just passed, and in 
which there appears, as yet, no reason to 
anticipate a less favourable result, in any one 
of those respects, in the year now entered 
upon.” 

GRENADA.—EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


The crop for 1850 consisted of 6,204 hogs- 
heads; that of 1851, 8,160 hogsheads, being 
an increase of one-third. The exports for 
1850 were valued at £105,510; those of 
1851, £134,766. The imports for 1850 at 
£133,647 ; those of 1851, £158,930. 


POPULATION, 

The number of the population in 1844 was 
28,923. The present returns show 32,671 ; 
but from this must be deducted 1,500 immi- 
grants, so that the natural increase is reduced 
to 2,248, or 321 annually, equal to 1.10 per 
cent, per annum. 

THE PEASANTRY. 

The peasantry appear joyful and happy 
in their little homesteads. Many of them 
possess comfortable cottages on their patches 
of land, upon which they grow the sugar- 
cane, grinding it in the neighbouring estates 
for half the produce. By these means they 
obtain a considerable sum, besides which they 
derive a profit on the sale of the provisions 
they send to market, and have their daily 
money earnings, when they choose to work 
on the neighbouring plantations. Thus they 
are in comparatively easy circumstances, and 





fast assuming an important position in the 
community, 


ST. LUCIA.—EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

The quantity of sugar shipped from the 
island in 1850 was 58,309 cwt., valued at 
£38,424 ; and in 1851, 67,502 cwt., valued at 
£43,201. The prospects of the forthcoming 
crop are siill better. The value of the im- 
ports is stated to have amounted to £68,881, 
being an increase in their value for 1850 of 
£8,613. 

POPULATION. 

The population at the end of 1851 was 
24,318, 

ANTIGUA,—EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

The value of the imports, amounting to 
£198,425 1s. 1d., exceeded those of 1850 by a 
sum of £34,802 63. 8d.; that of the exports, 
amounting to £219,239, exceeded the cor- 
responding amount for the same period by 
no less a sum than £87,357. 


POPULATION, 
The census returns show a number almost 
identical with that of 1844. 


LABOUR. 

‘‘ The establishment of numerous free vil- 
lages at the determination of slavery has, it 
may be confessed, rendered the labourer here 
more than ordinarily intractable and ca- 
pricious. It will be allowed, however, on 
the other hand, that such a system of 
peasant occupations has merits peculiar to 
itself of a general kind. My experience would 
lead me to conclude that our most urgent 
want at this moment is rather of a class of 
actual cultivators directly interested in the 
results of the labour which they superintend, 
and possessed, of course, of adequate capital, 
than of mere agricultural labourers. At all 
events, there are in this island already pro- 
bably nearly as many persons as there are 
arable acres;—a fact which, if correct, can 
scarcely be said to represent any great de- 
ficiency in our numbers.” —Gov, Rep. 


CRIME. 

‘<There has been no increase in crime; if, 
indeed, such a term is applicable in definition 
of the petty offences arising out of the hasty, 
facile temperament of the negro, and which 
form the bulk of the convictions. On a re- 
trospect of the year 1851, I do not feel at 
liberty to report any actual improvement in 
the conditien, neither can I confess any per- 
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ceptible evidences of the retrogression, of the | 
well-ordered community over which it is my 
good fortune to preside.”—Governor’s Re- 
port. 


MONTSERRAT.—GENERAL REMARKS. 


The general improvement of the island, 
as reported in 1849 and 1850, still continues 
to develop itself. Both imports and exports 
have been regularly on the increase. The | 
crop of 1851 was nearly triple that of 1850, | 
and approaching to nearly double that of! 
1849. Nor is there less cause for gratulation 
on a review of the social relations of the’ 
population. The prison, instead of being. 
crowded as formerly, is now, and has been 
for more than a month, without an inmate. | 
The increase in the population by births has | 
been very great, but emigration has reduced | 
the number of inhabitants to 312 less than | 
in 1844. 





ST. KITT S—EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 

The imports for 1851 are stated to have 
been £112,748 3s. 2d., showing an increase 
over 1850 of £20,229 10s. 6d. The exports in | 
1851 were 7,270 hogsheads against 4,708 in| 
1850. | 

EDUCATION, 

The report on schools is satisfactory, the 
returns of individuals attending them show- 
ing a large numerical increase. 





CRIME. 
Of the state of the population as regards 





crime the returns are favourable. The Chief! 


Justice, on a late occasion, in charging the 
grand jury, remarked, ‘‘ I cannot deny myself 
the satisfaction of congratulating you on the 
vast diminution of crime.” | 





DOMINICA.—GENERAL REMARKS. 

The amount of produce exported in 1851 
exceeded that of 1859 by the sum of £4,262, 
and the year 1849 by £14,457. There has 
been a large increase also in the imports. 

‘As these are articles generally consumed 
by the bulk of the population, I am led to 
infer that their condition, and means for in- 
dulging in what may be termed comforts, are | 
progressively increasing, and in a great mea- 





sure cause the contentment which, I am happy 
to state, very generally prevails amongst the 
Jabouring classes. There has been a decided 
diminution in the amount of crime.”—Go- 
vernor’s Report. 





§ NEVIS. 


The exports fer 1851 amounted to £30,284 
against £17,197 in 1850. The imports have 
not varied. The labouring class still preserve 
their former good character. 

TRINIDAD. 

The exports of the two principal articles, 
sugar and cocoa, were larger both in quantity 
and value than those of 1850, the crop of the 
latter being considerably the largest ever 
made. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

President Fillmore presented his annual 
message to Congress, on the 2nd Dec. ult. 
In it he alludes to the misunderstanding be- 
tween the American Government and the 

aptain-General of Cuba, and announces, 
that in consequence of his having failed to 
furnish sufficient presumptive grounds for 
interrupting the regular commercial inter- 
course between the United States and the 
island, and of his. powers not extending so 
far as to privilege him to treat with foreign 
Governments, he being, at the same time, in 
no degree under the control of the Spanish 
Minister at Washington, a serious remon- 
strance has been made at Madrid, which, it is 
hoped, will result satisfactorily. 

The following paragraphs, however, are of 
too much importance, at this particular crisis, 
to be dismissed with a mere passing notice. 
We call attention to that part which we have 
italicised :— 





‘* Early in the present year, official notes were 
received from the Ministers of France and Eng- 
land, inviting the Government of the United States 
to become a party with Great Britain and France 
to a tripartite convention, in virtue of which the 
three powers should severally and collectively dis- 
claim, now and for the future, all intention to 
obtain possession of the island of Cuba, and should 
bind themselves to discountenance all attempts to 
that effect on the part of any power or individual 
whatever. This invitation has been respectfully 
declined, for reasons which it would occupy too 
much space in this communication to state in 
detail, but which led me to think that the pro- 
posed measures would be of doubtful constitu- 
tionality, impolitic, and unavailing. I have, 
however, in common with several of my pre- 
decessors, directed the Ministers of France and 
England to be assured that the United States 
entertain no designs against Cuba; but that, on 


the contrary, I should regard its incorporation 


into the Union at the present time as fraught with 
serious peril. 

‘* Were this island comparatively destitute of 
inhabitants, or occupied by a kindred race, I 
should regard it, if voluntarily ceded by Spain, as 
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a most desirable acquisition. But, under existing 
circumstances, I should look upon its incorpora- 
tion into our Union as a very hazardous measure. 
It would bring into the confederacy a population 
of a different national stock, speaking a different 
language, and not likely to harmonise with 
the other members. It would probably affect in a 
prejudicial manner the industrial interests of the 
South, and it might revive those conflicts of 
opinion between the different sections of the 
country which lately shook the Union to its 
centre, and which have been so happily com- 
promised.” 


The studied and cautious phraseology in 
which President Fillmore intimates that the 
proposed tri-partite disclaimer, on the part of 
England, France, and the United States, of 
all intention to obtain possession of Cuba, 
and in a virtual guarantee of the island to its 
actual owners, is not calculated to allay the 
apprehensions of those who have watched the 
movements of the pro-slavery party. It is 
deeply to be regretted, that on so important 


a point of the foreign policy of the Union, | 


there should Lave been any hesitation or 
apparent reluctance on the part of the Su- 
preme Government to pronounce boldly in 
favour of principle. However reassuring may 
be the statement “ that the United States en- 
tertain no designs against Cuba,” it is by no 
means satisfactory to find that ‘the United 
States Government is not so far committed 
that it may not, at any future period, justify 
the incorporation of Cuba as an act of ex- 
pediency, leaving the mode of its acquisition 
to be determined by circumstances. That the 
central power will not openly countenance 
an act of territorial spoliation against a foreign 
State, in time of peace, it is not difficult to 
believe. That it would not scruple to take 
advantage of a successful coup-de-main, is 
equally credible. Lopez failed, but his at- 
tempt did not compromise the nation. Had 
he succeeded, however, could the Govern- 
ment have remained neutral? It durst not 
have permitted the establishment of an tm- 
perium in imperio, independent and separate 
from the Union. It must have annexed the 
territory. The past history of annexation 
supports this assumption, We attach little 
weight to the estimate at which President 
Fillmore arrives, of the results which might 
ensue upon the annexation of Cuba. An in- 
sidious policy sometimes exaggerates danger, 
that it may derive the greater glory from 
overcoming it. Whatever might be the tem- 
porary inconveniences arising from the intro- 


duction into the confederacy of a population 
sprung from a different national stock, and 
speaking a different language, Spaniards and 
Americans would harmonise on one point. 
They would both be slaveholders and slave- 
masters, and having a common interest and 
bond of union, minor differences would dis- 
appear at no distant period. Until all ground 
of apprehension be removed, and set at rest 
by some solemn act on the part of the Govern- 
ment which may be supposed to have especial 
interest in seeking the acquisition of Cuba, 
suspicion must rest upon it, and upon its 
foreign policy. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. STOWE. 

For the guidance of those persons who may 
feel disposed to take a part in the collection of 
the proposed Testimonial to the above-named 
lady, or in contributing to the Fund, we 
append a copy of the conditions which were 
agreed upon for carrying out this object, at a 
Meeting of the Birmingham Ladies’ Negro’s 
Friend Society, held on the 3rd of the last 
month. 


‘¢]. That applications be made to Ladies’ Anti- 
slavery Societies, and other suitable Associations, 
throughout the country, and where such do not 
exist, to individuals known to be interested in the 
anti-slavery cause, inviting them to establish local 
committees, with suitable collectors, for carrying 
out and giving publicity to this object, through 
newspapers and other channels. 

‘*2, That while a penny is understood to be 
the ordinary contribution, larger sums will be 
thankfully received. 

“3. That the public be cautioned against giving 
money to any but regularly authorised collectors. 

‘*4, That the Earl of Carlisle, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Sir Edward N. Buxton, Samuel 
Gurney, Esq., Joseph Sturge, Esq., and G. W. 
Alexander, Esq., be the Trustees for this Fund. 

‘¢5. That an account be kept of the sum re- 
ceived from each place, and that final remittances 
| be forwarded by the end of February, 1853. 


‘*6. That the total amount raised be placed at 
‘the disposal of Mrs. Stowe, to enable her on the 
| one hand to meet the pecuniary charges in which 
her advocacy of the claims of humanity may in- 
volve her; and on the other, to promote the uni- 
| versal extinction of slavery, and the Christian and 
social elevation of the coloured race. 

‘* Where it can be accomplished, no method 
seems so desirable as dividing a town or locality 
into districts, and appointing collectors to each. 
Collections among congregations might answer 
best in some places ; but whatever plan is adopted, 
it is especially desirable that the work be thoroughly 
accomplished, in order that the testimonial may be 
truly a national one. 

‘‘It is suggested that boxes might stand in 
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booksellers’ and other shops, and in places of 
public resort. 

** Public meetings, where practicable, may be 
convened to great advantage, for creating as deep 
and wide an interest as possible in the movement. 

‘* Papers will be supplied, if desired, by parties 
remitting the cost of the postage or carriage. 

**George William Alexander, Lombard-street, 
has accepted the office of General Treasurer. 
Money and Post-office Orders may be remitted to 
Maria Cadbury, 39, Calthorpe-street, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

** Letters of inquiry may be addressed to A. M. 
Southall, Wellington-road, Birmingham; Mrs. 
Beilby, Chad-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham ; 
Mary George Lloyd, jun., Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham; Miss Moorsom, Highfield, Birmingham ; 
and Agatha Pearson, Highgate, Birmingham.”’ 


We are glad to find that the idea of a 
testimonial to Mrs. Stowe is receiving support 
in other quarters. We subjoin the report of 
a meeting held on Tuesday, the 20th ult., at 
Belfast, for the purpose of considering the 
propriety of presenting an address and testi- 
monial to tle above-named talented lady. 
The mecting was held in the Methodist 
Chapel, Donegall-place, and there was a 
large attendance of clergymen of various 
denominations in the body of the house, 
besides those who took part in the proceed- 
ings of the evening. 


he Rev. Dr. Wi1son, in an eloquent) 


speech, moved the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted :— 


‘“* That this meeting avows its deep and solemn 
conviction that the slavery existing in the United 
States of America is throughout opposed to the 
laws of eternal right and justice, and to the 
principles and spirit of Christianity ; that it is 
inimical to the social and moral interests of the 
nation at large, as well as grossly inconsistent 
with the great principles which lie at the basis of 
the American constitution; and, as such, it 
imperatively demands the condemnation of all 
the friends of freedom, humanity, and religion 
throughout the world.” 


The following resolution, moved by the 
Rev. Mr. O’Hanlon, was also adopted with 
acclamation :— 


‘That this meeting acknowledges with delight 
the mighty impulse which has been given to the 
anti-slavery cause, both on this and the other side 
of the Atlantic, by the unparalleled circulation of 
* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and would take this oppor- 
tunity of testifying its sense, not only of the 
consummate genius displayed in that production, 
but more especially of the unspeakable value of 
the great principles which it is sowing broadcast 
throughout the mind both of Europe and of 
America.” 

The following address to Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe was then adopted :— 


‘We, whose names are subscribed, publicly 
assembled in Belfast, the capital of Ulster, in 
Ireland, most cordially offer you, as author of 





the work entitled, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ our 
sympathy, and admiration, and gratitude. In 
our own name, we thank you for the lessons of 
wisdom we have been taught, and the delight we 
have felt; in the name of the down-trodden 
slave, we thank you, as his most eloquent, power- 
ful advocate; in the name of the whole family 
of man we thank you, for your triumphant 
defence of human rights, and for the glory with 
which you have encircled and ennobled the human 
name. Most cheerfully do we volunteer our 
testimony, that by an employment unsurpassed, 
of taste, and invention, and humour, and mental 
vigour, and command of diction above all that 
usually falls to the lot of mortal, you have made 
self-denying virtue and heaven-born piety inte- 
resting and inviting, in a work of imagination 
founded on fact, and have thus become one of the 
greatest public benefactors of this or of any age. 
Though separated from you by the broad 
Atlantic, and never, perhaps, to see your face in 
the flesh, we feel towards you as a dear familiar 
friend, not merely because the name of Stowe is 
known to us, and your own character shines 
with such sweet attraction in your ‘Sempstress’ 
and ‘Uncle Tom,’ and ‘ Sabbath’ and ‘ Aunt 
Mary,’ and other inimitable ‘Tales and Sketches 
rom Real Life ;’ but because, in the peerless 
excellence of the chief characters of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ we have become familiar with 
your own ; and because, by the connexion which 
your name, Beecher Stowe, establishes between 
your maiden and married life, we recognise you 
as a beloved and honoured daughter of the great 
and good Dr. Lyman Beecher, the father of the 
Temperance Reformation, one of America’s most 
eloquent orators, popular authors, and devoted 
patriots ;—one, who by himself and his family, 
exalted by talents, acquirements, unwearied bene- 
volence, and Christian principle, has conferred 
such benefits on America, and shed on her such a 
glory, that, amid all the infamous slave-owners 
and wretched slaves who call her mother, it may 
console her to have given birth to a family, who, 
with the name Beecher, will transmit to posterity 
a peerless example, an immortal blissful influence, 
and a deathless fame. To yourself and your 
revered father may suitably be applied the lan- 
guage of Sir James M‘Intosh, regarding the great 
Sir Thomas More and his admirable daughter 
Margaret, whose learning was celebrated through- 
out Christendom, and whose remains were found 
in the grave with her murdered father’s trunkless 
head lying where once had been her bosom :—‘ It 
is seldom that literature wears a more agreeable 
aspect, than when it becomes a bond of union 
between such a father and such a daughter.’ 

‘* That daughter is now, in the great sphere of 
human rights and liberty, the woman, in distinc- 
tion from all others, on whom comes the blessing 
of him that is ready to perish, and towards whom 
the eyes of countless multitudes turn, with an 
interest, fervour, and enthusiasm which hearts 
can feel, but which tongues cannot tell. She is 
ruling in the world of mind, with a power, in 
comparison with which the might of the con- 
quering sword and the despot’s iron sceptre are 
but as the toys of infancy; her benevolent 
genius, sanctified by the truth, is effecting 
reformation which can be exceeded only by mira- 
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cles of Divine grace; by her powerful, benignant 
influence she is educating human liberty, accord- 
ing to her own beautiful language, as the sun- 
shine educates the flower, into full and perfect 
life ; and when all that is mortal of her dies to 
this world, her words and deeds of unutterable 
love will shed a twilight around her memory, only 
to fade away in the brightness of heaven. 

‘* Our main object, however, in thus addressing 
you, is not to give the tribute of our admiration 
to genius of the highest order, or to record our 
veneration for inestimable personal worth. We 
come before the world, under our common bright 
sun and clear sky, to claim you, in our common 
mother tongue, as a fellow-labourer, friend, and 
sister, in the bonds of acommon love of liberty, 
and detestation of slavery in all its abominable 
forms ; and to assure you of our unanimous and| 
enthusiastic co-operation with you, by our speech | 
and writing, and labours and prayers, to put| 
down, in America and everywhere, now and for’ 
evermore, that accursed thing, which we utterly | 
detest, and utterly abhor, because it is an accursed 
thing. We desire to strengthen your hands, and, 
the hands of all friends of the slave, by the’ 
expression of our firm belief that American} 
slavery not only has no encouragement, no| 
apology in the Bible, but is an insult to the God | 
of the Bible, and an outrage against His law— 
an outrage against the spirit and precepts of His 
law—who, having made of one blood all nations, 
bids each man love his neighbour as himself— 
loose the bands of wickedness—break every 
yoke-~and whose own Son, coming to save the 
lost, proclaimed liberty to the captive, and bade 
the oppressed be free. 

‘* Looking to America, as we have long looked 








with tenderest interest, as the adopted home of 
many of our dear friends—the last refuge and | 
last hope of multitudes of our evicted, houseless, 
homeless countrymen—the great young kingdom 
of the West, where the language, and customs, 
and religion of England and Ireland will live end 
spread when we are all gone—we earnestly desire 
its prosperity, and, therefore, with our whole 
heart, we seek the immediate, and utter, and 
eternal extermination of its slavery, because its 
slavery is the enemy of its wealth—compulsory 
labour being withering and wasting—the enemy 
of its education, without which no nation can be 
great and free—the enemy of marriage, and female 
virtue, and domestic bliss, without which man’s 
lot must be degradation and misery—the enemy 
of the Bible and the religion of the Bible, for, as 
the despot knows full well, by the healthy public 
sentiment which the religion of the Bible forms, 
slavery has been already banished from many 
lands, and shall yet be banished from all the 
world. 

‘In the spirit of Christian sympathy and love, 
we offer you our prayers, our contributions, our 
help in every way, consistent with the Gospel, for 
rescuing the slave from the hands of his man- 
stealing oppressive lord, being convinced that 
Opposition to arbitrary power is striking for 
liberty, and that the life-blood of liberty is the 
Gospel, which, wherever felt in power, elevates 
the slave from the degradation of a beast to the 
dignity of a man, gives him property and 





liberty, and education, and wife, and children, 


and home and country all secure, and enables 
him to feel and act with the independence, self- 
respect, and self-reliance of a man freeborn. In 
the exercise of Christian love to the slave-owners, 
as well as to the slaves of America, we come forth 
to do honour to the writer of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ because we heartily concur in her 
terrific exposures of the ruinous influence of 
slavery on the master as well as the slave. He 
who knew man’s heart put the prayer in his lips— 
‘Lead us not into temptation;’ and he who 
knows his own self will tremble at the thought of 
being placed at the mercy of his own unbridled 
passion, and set above the restraint of law. 
What tongue could tell the hatred of God and 
his worship and people, the oaths and blas- 
phemies, and profanations of the Sabbath, the 
impurities and adulteries, and robberies and 
murders, in their most aggravated and revolting 
forms, not among slaves, but slave-owners, which 
have been generated by this unjust and cruel, and 
vile and desolating scourge? Alas! that a single 
individual, bearing the name of man, should be 
subjected to the brutalising influence of a system, 
under which conscience loses its power, the heart 
its sensibility, and the affections their tenderness ; 
under which, the victim of the system he supports, 
made ferocious, sordid, selfish, soon leaves behind 
the wreck of what he was, and to all that is pure 
and lovely, and of good report, bids a last 
farewell. Knowing as we now do, better than 
ever before, the ills of slavery, through a work 
circulated and approved beyond all precedent, we 
remember, with feelings of inexpressible bitter- 
ness, that the supporters and defenders of 
American slavery in all its unutterable horrors, 
with all its anguish of spirit and cruel bondage, 
are not slaveholders alone, not the legislators and 
people of the slave States merely, but the Con- 
gress and people, the whole Christian people, by 
their representatives, of the whole United States 
of America, by passing and upholding the unjust, 
unmerciful, and iniquitous Fugitive Slave Law. 
By the whole people, therefore, especially the 
whole Christian people of the United States of 
America, we wish our voice to be heard in this 
our address to one who has done a work for their 
country, like that of a benignant angel, to deliver 
them from disgrace and scorn, to save them from 
the consequences of Heaven’s accumulating wrath, 
which is gathering every day, that the cry of the 
oppressed enters into the ears of the God of 
Sabaoth. Instead of believing it not for their 
honour that God hath sold their enemy into the 
hand of a woman, let them glory in the thought 
that the deliverance of themselves and their 
slaves may come by no blood-stained insurrection, 
or servile war, but by the power of the truth, 
through woman’s guileless lips, from woman’s 
heart of love; and that the song of their eman- 
cipation may be more pure and more sublime by 
far than that of Deborah and Barak, when they 
sang—‘ Blessed above women shall Jael the wife 
of Heber be; blessed shall she be above women.” 


A meeting in promotion of the same object 
was also held at the Manor-room, Stoke 
Newington, on Thursday evening, the 23rd 
ult. The chair was very ably filled by James 
Bell, Esq., M.P. The first resolution was 
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seconded the Rev. Mr. Greene. It was 
as follows :— 


‘‘ That this meeting concurs in the humane sen- 
timent which has prompted many distinguished 
ladies in this country to address their sisters, the 
women of the United States, on the subject of 
American slavery, and is heartily desirous of pro- 
moting the laudable object, which a wide expres- 
sion of their feelings is calculated to accomplish. 

‘* Believing, however, that the address now in 
circulation contains some statements to which a 
very large number of the women of England 
could not conscientiously subscribe, it recom- 
mends the adoption of the following address, as 
emphatically asserting, above all other considera- 
tions, the principle of immediate abolition as an 
act of justice and Christian duty.’ 


Mr. L. A. Chamerovzow moved the second 
resolution, namely :— 

‘‘That this meeting hails with heartfelt satis- 
faction the appearance of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
a book which presents a faithful picture of slavery 
as it now exists in the United States of America; 
and feeling that a tribute is due to the philan- 
thropy, not less than to the exertions of the 
amiable authoress in furtherance of the anti- 
slavery cause, proposes that a testimonial to Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe should be raised and placed 
at her disposal, to enable her on the one hand to 
meet the pecuniary charges in which her advocacy 
of the claims of humanity may involve her; and, 
on the other, to promote the extinction of slavery, 
and the Christian and social elevation of the 
coloured race.”” 


S. Horman Fisher, Esq., having seconded 
the resolution, it was carried, like the first, 
unanimously, as was a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, proposed by G.W. Alexander, Esq., 
and seconded by S. Horman Fisher, Esq. 


moved by G. W. Alexander, Esq., and 
y 





Miscellanea. 


THE REV. H. W. BEECHER. 

We deem no apology necessary for introducing 
the subjoined anecdote into our columns. It will 
be read with interest by those who admire bold- 
ness in the cause of truth; and we may add, that 
we present it on the authority of a gentleman who 
was present when the incident occurred. The 
Rev. H. W. Beecher is a brother of Mrs. Stowe’s, 
and pastor of an Independent congregation at New 
York, which includes a considerable number of 
individuals professing pro-slavery views. Depart- 
ing from the ordinary rule of the American pulpit, 
with reference to the question of slavery, Mr. 
Beecher has courageously and pertinaciously de- 
nounced the institution and its advocates, though 
at the risk of losing some of his wealthiest sup- 
porters. Shortly after the passing of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, his congregation subscribed a sum of 
money for the purpose of presenting him with a 
testimonial, which ultimately assumed the shape 
of a handsome carriage. Amongst the contributors 
were many of those whose views on the slavery 
an! were diametrically opposed to his own. 

n the Sunday subsequent to the presentation of 


this mark of respect, and whilst acknowledging it 
in suitable terms, he turned towards a particular 
section of his flock, and pointedly addressing 
them, said :— 

‘« And now that you have been kind enough to 
give me a carriage, I will tell you what I intend 
to do with it. The very first slave that is waking 
his escape from slavery, and asks me to help him 
off, shall have a seat in that carriage; and if there 
is no one else to drive him into Canada, I will get 
on the box and take the reins myself.’’ 


SOUTHERN LIFE. 


As an illustration of the state of society in the 
South, and of the reckless disregard of human 
life incidental to the system of slavery, we sub- 
join the following from the Richmond Times (a 
Virginian newspaper) of the 11th Nov. ult. It is 
called a ‘‘ Dirricutty 1x A Tosacco Fac- 
tory.’ The difficulty, as it will be seen, consisted 
in inducing a slave to submit to be scourged. He 
is said to have resisted the attempt to bind and 
flog him. Slavery had not, it appears, as yet 
quite crushed out of him all sense of what is due 
to manhood. The ‘‘ difficulty ’’ was finally settled 
by a revolver. Our readers will observe with 
what nonchalance the injuries received by the 
negro are spoken of. It is thus that slavery 
familiarises its supporters with cruelty and crime. 

‘* A difficulty occurred yesterday morning, about 
seven o’clock, in the tobacco factory of Dr. Mosby, 
between the overseer and one of the hands, which 
resulted in serious consequences. It seems that 
a slave named Amos, belonging to the estate of 
Wm. G. Watson, deceased, had absented him- 
self from the factory for a couple of days, without 
permission. Thursday evening, Dr. Mosby sent 
word to the fellow that he should expect him to 
be in his place on Friday. Accordingly he came 
to the factory yesterday morning, and upon re- 
porting himself to the overseer, Mr. George 
Fuchran, received directions to strip for punish- 
ment. The negro refused to comply, remarking 
in an insolent manner that it was not his purpose 
to submit to a flogging. The overseer seized him 
| by the collar, when the fellow offered resist ince, 
and a scuffle ensued. Finding the negro disposed 
to resist to the bitter end, Mr. F. called his 
Pda (quite a young man) to his assistance. 
| As soon as he came up, the negro remarked that 
he could and would whip both if they interfered 
with him, Mr. F. then took up a screw-wrench, 
which the negro attempted to wrest from his grasp 
—another scuffle ensued, during which the negro 
throttled the overseer, choking him severely. 
While engaged with the fellow, and finding him 
more than a match, Mr. F. called upon his brother, 
and requested him to get a revolver out of the 
desk. The piste] was placed in the bands of the 
overseer; and upon the negro still refusing to 
release his hold, Mr. F. fired upon him. Three 
shots were fired; the first took effect in the right 
shoulder; the other two penetrated one of his 
thighs. As soon as he discovered that the shots 
had taken effect, the negro released his hold upon 
the throat of the overseer, ran out of the factory, 
and went to the office of his master, W. F. Watson, 
Esq. Mr. J. M. Jackson heard of the difficulty, 
and followed the negro. Upon reaching the office, 
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however, he found the negro in custody of 
Lieut. Johnson. As his wounds were serious, it 
was deemed advisable to carry him to the in- 
firmary, and he was accordingly taken thither by 
the officer. His wounds were dressed by the 
attending physicians ; but we have not heard any 
opinion expressed as to the extent of his injuries.”’ 


WHY SLAVES ESCAPE. 


The following very interesting letter was re- 
cently addressed to the editors of the New York 
Independent :-- 

‘‘ Messrs. Editors:—In Dr. Bacon’s eighth 
letter to Gerard Hallock, Esq., this remark oc- 
curs :—‘ But the fact is, the legislation of Congress 
under the constitution has been so conducted that 
now the fugitive does not fly from the mere obli- 
gation to service or labour imposed by the laws of 
the State which enslaves him, but rather from 
another evil, in comparison with which the 
obligation to life-long labour, unrequited, on 
his master’s acres is but a trifle.’ Twenty 
years’ observation of the writer in slave and 
border States, fully confirms the truth of this 
statement. In fact, it will hardly be questioned, 
by any one who has had an opportunity to know. 
—The local attachments of the negro are won- 
derfully strong, so are his family ties. Many 
persons do not hesitate to take servants with them | 
when removing to the free States, knowing that | 
the prospect of attending his master or mis- 
tress in their visits home, would operate more 
strongly on the slave, than that freedom which 
would for ever preclude his return to his kindred. 
But I will give you a narration. 
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complishments which, ere this, have doubtless 
quite enhanced their value. Three weeks after, 
when, having been pursued, they were carried 
through the place back to slavery and the auction 
block—-the judge actually wept. It was a sad 
spectacle. Had Daniel Webster been there I 
thiuk he would have thought so. 

‘* The deacon never sent me visitors but once. 
But I saw those who were at his house, and heard 
the story of such as passed through the neigh- 
bourhood—and I now come to the gist of these 
wandering remarks—of the more than fifty fugi- 
tives who passed there in three years, I recollect 
but two who-were not running away from being 
sold. ‘I will sell you down the river’ is the 
threat used to subdue those the lash will scarcely 
tame. Held up as a punishment the most fearful 
imaginable, the slave flies from it as from death, 
even when the master has no purpose in selling 
him but that of making money. 

‘*One remark in this same letter of Dr. Bacon’s 
‘surprised me :—‘ That Christian men and women 
should deem Mrs. Stowe’s inimitable story of 
‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ a mischievous book.’ I 
am at a loss to know on what they ground their 
objections. Is the story too exciting? Must they 
be spared the mere record of these things, or must 
others be fined and imprisoned because the actual 
reality overcomes their prudence? Or do they 
dispute the facts? Two cases, in two successive 
years, occurred near me, which, in my own view, 
were more revolting than that of ‘ Uncle Tom.’ 
In the first, a woman was the murderer; the 
second was Col. H., now General, I think. He 
figured in the Mexican war, and his picture has 
been hawked about the country. Southern in- 





‘* During the three years we resided at the 
North, we were in dangerous proximity to the | 
North Star, and lived very near what, in that) 
locality, was termed a ‘ depdt.’ A very good man, 
a deacon, one whose life and conversation were 
known and read of all men, was our nearest 
neighbour. Ifa fugitive stopped at his house, the 


terests may yet find in him the most reliable man 
for President. My own physician, Dr. C., was 
present soon after the girl, his victim, was dragged 
from the cellar, her body covered with gashes, and, 
in that hot climate, the gashes all alive. 

‘Mrs. Stowe is a perfect daguerrean artist. 





deacon made him welcome while he wished to 


She seems to originate nothing. She just seizes 
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stay, and aided him with such counsel in regard | upon the colours, and fixes them, giving us some 
to the way, &c., as he was able to give; and in perfectly life-like scenes. Nor do I deem, by aay 
the case of women or children, would borrow a| means, the delineations of slavery the only merit 
horse to put beside Kate, a good beast that had of the book. The living portraiture of Chris- 
served him for twenty years, and would take them | tlanity given in ‘Uncle Tom’ is invaluadle. 
on a piece. He made no secret of his doings, | Readers of light literature will receive here some 
farther than the one aided demanded; and if any distinct impressions of what religion is. Some 
office-seeking politician among his townsmen | lives, I trust, will bear witness that Mrs. Stowe 
scolded about his course, his plan was, to send has done service to the cause of evangelical truth. 
the next fugitive to the complainant’s house. It} ‘* Very respectfully, 
was really amusing how quiet the good deacon ‘* A, MATrHEews. 
kept his neighbours in this way. I was strongly 
reminded of a northern incident in that chapter of | —<——— === SS 
Mrs. Stowe’s, where ‘a representative shows him-| Catcu H1m.—Twenty Dollars Reward !—Ran 
self to be no more than a man.’ _away from the plantation of the undersigned, the 
‘* Judge D., a stanch Democrat, and Democrats | negro man Shedrick, a preacher, five feet nine 
were at that time considered the more reliable | inches high, about forty years old, but looking 
party for preserving the Union, was one of the not over twenty-eight, stamped M. B. on the 
deacon’s aggrieved neighbours. He did not argue | breast, and having both small toes cut off. He is 
with the judge, but the next wanderers, who were | of a very dark complexion, with eyes small but 
a mother and two little daughters, were directed bright, and a look quite insolent. He dresses 
to his house. They were way-worn, having} good, and was arrested as a runaway at Donald- 
travelled from three to four hundred miles, and | sonville some three years ago. The above reward 
the judge, unmindful both of dignity and duty, | will be paid for his arrest by addressing Messrs. 
kept them for a week. ‘The children amused and | Armant, Brothers, St. James s parish, or A. Mil- 
pleased him greatly with their sweet voices, as| tenberger and Co., 30, Carondelet-stre2t.—New 
they sang and danced, and showed off those ac- | Orleans Picayune. 





‘¢ Upper Alton, Il.” 
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Human Catrite.—On Wednesday last, a gen- 
tleman near Fredericksburgh sold to an Alabama 
planter one hundred negroes for 45,000 dollars.— 
Richmond Examiner, of the 24th October. 


Twelve slaves, consisting of a woman and her 
children, the greater part of them young, were sold 
at public auction, at Warrenton, Va., a few days 
ago, for five thousand nine hundred and two 
dollars. — Liberator. 


Runaway Necrors.—Fifteen negroes belong- 
ing to Elias Cheny, Esq., of Funkstown, and one 
to Alexander Mitchell, Esq., living near Hagers- 
town, ran away to Pennsylvania, on Friday night 
last. A reward of one thousand dollars has been 
offered fur their apprehension.— New York Inde- 
pendent. 


For THE Stave Trape.—The correspondent 
of the Journal of Commerce, at Havana, says, 
“‘The bark Caribbee, built at Calais, in Maine, 
arrived out at Cardenas about the Ist of October, 
Capt. Morran, with a crew of sixteen men, which 
were discharged on arrival. She discharged. no 
cargo, but took in rum, wine and water, and 
sailed for her ostensible destination, Buenos Ayres. 
Her crew consists of forty men, burthen 325 tons, 
cost of vessel 24,000 dollars, and owned by a 
gentleman merchant of Matanzas, engaged in the 
coast slave-traffic, for which she is destined, 
wearing the American colours and American 
register.’’—Michigan Democrat. 


A Brack Stamreps.—On Wednesday night 
of last week, ten slaves from an interior county 
of Kentucky crossed the river below this city, and 
succeeded in making their escape through Hamil- 
ton Co., on their way to Canada. Their 
owners, who arrived one day too late, appeared 
to be gentlemanly ard honourable men, and 
stated that the slaves had been well treated, not 
over-worked, and having no cause of complaint 
except a rumour that two of their number, who 
were husbands, were to be sold to a Louisiana 
cotton planter.— Kentucky Gazette, 28th October. 


The editor of the Michigan Democrat makes | 


the following comments on this circumstance : 
—‘‘The only reason why they were induced to 
dare at all the hardships and perils of a race to 
Canada was, that the two who were husbands were 
about to be sold to a Louisiana cotton planter ! 
It certainly is marvellous that men should run 
away into freedom, and take their wives with 
them.” 


Set¥-EMANCIPATION.—During the last forty- 
eight hours, there have been twenty-three arrivals 
here from American slavery. They consist of 
men, women, and children. God speed them on 
their flight. Letit be remembered that ‘‘ Canada 
comprises an area of about 346,862 square miles, 
a territory nearly six times the size of England 
and Wales—hence affording abundance of scope 
for a mighty nation ; ’’ and that John Bull 

“Is standing on our shore 
With arms extended wide, 


To give the refugees a home 
Xeross the swelling tide.” 


Voice of the Fugitive. 


Jamaica.—Refuge 
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REVIEWS. 


Slavery, a Sin; or, Aunt Phillis’s Cabin 
eviewed. 


This is the title of a pamphlet quite recently 
published by James Nisbet and Cv., Berners- 
street, and written by the Rev. C. B. Gribble, 
M.A., incumbent of St. Paul’s, Whitechapel, 
formerly a missionary in Canada. It is a 
lucid, powerful, and conclusive argument 
against slavery, and exposes most completely 
the fallacious reasoning of pro-slavery writers ; 
mers aay of the lady who has attempted 
re rival Mrs. H. B. Stowe; only on the other 
side. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Bleah House, Slavery 
and the Slave-trade. 


A — published by Messrs. Longman 
and Co., and comprising six articles by Lord 
Denman, reprinted from the Standard, and a 
dedicatory preface by the same, addressed to 
Mrs. Stowe. Also an article containing facts 
connected with slavery, by Sir George Stephen, 
reprinted from the Northampton Mercury. 

The powerful intellect of Lord Denman has 
concentrated itself, for the moment, upon the 
consideration of the merits of Mrs. Stowe’s 
work, and the articles which have been written 
in its disparagement. The result is a series of 
articles in which the Times and Mr, Dickens 
are most severely castigated for the unjust cri- 
ticisms of “* Uncle Tom,” in which they have 
indulged, and their statements are disproved. 
We can cordially recommend the perusal of 
these brilliant and pungent essays. The 
Dedication is at once a well-merited tribute 
to womanly genius directed to the noblest 
end, and a manly protest against the un- 
| worthiness of the assaults which it has had 





| to encounter. 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The following subscriptions are hereby thank- 
fully acknowledged :— 


Donations. Subs. 


London.—Alexander, G. W....... 50 0 0 
Atherley, papa 

Bell, James, M.P., 

bE 2 YOATS ....cccseee ceseeees 
Birmingham.—Sturge, Joseph ... 
Bristol.—Chariton, Elizabeth ... 
Rochdale.—King, Henry Siedieaanhes 
Martindale, Mary H.... 
Newcastle.—Friends at, per G. 
Richardson............... 
Macclesfield.—Kinderdine, ‘I’. B. 
Taunton.—Batchellor, Rev. W.. 
Sleaford.—Fitz erald, John ...... 
Chelmsford. — Ladies’ Negro’s 
Friend Society 
Blachburn.—Kinsman, J. G....... 
Dunse, N. B.—Turnbull, John... 
Belfast.—Calder, F. A 
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